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' and interesting papers, for present use and future 
> reference. 


Dallas, esq. of Pennsylvania, formerly a senator in 
' congress from that state, “to the democratic cor- 
responding committee of Smithfield, Bradford coun- 
| ty, Pa.”? who inquired his views upon the question 
‘and the mode of annulling the charter recently 


' ter assumes the ground, that this can be done by a 
' convention of the people of Pennsylvania, which, 
' Mr. Dallas says, may “‘reorganize an entire system 
' of social intercourse, terminating and 
_ what is deemed injurious and establishing what is 


' us—make our penal code as bloody as that of Dra- 


 astanding judiciary by a scheme of occasional arbi- 
' tration and umpirage—prohibit particular profes- 
sions or trades—permanently suspend the privileges 
_ of the writ of habeas corpus and deprive the people 
of the right of trial by jury—and therefore. recom- 
' mends the subject ta the convention to be elected 
- in November next to revise the constitution of 
- Pennsylvania. 


_ of nullification and secession, notwithstanding the 
' they were maintained. Thus, too, did they treat 


‘the new doctrine of a popular interpretation of the 
' the constitution of the United States. 


eee 
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§g-Our pages contain a great variety of useful 





g-We this week publish a letter from Geo. M. 


granted to the bank of the United States. The let- 
roscribing 
preferred—restore the institution of slavery among 


co—withdraw the charters of the cities—supercede 


Many reflecting persons ridiculed the doctrines 


ability and plausibility of the arguments by which 





But how | 
will they regard the ultra ground assumed by Mr. | 


ed. He served as attorney general until he was 
chosen United States senator, which he held from | 
1793 to 1799. In 1801 he was chosen vice presi- 
dent, which office expired in 1805. The 4th of 
July 1804, he killed general Hamilton in a duel, 
which put an end to his political career, and in 
fact drove him from his country. He then engaged 
in the celebrated Burr’s expedition destined to 
Mexico—was taken, tried and acquitted at Rich- 
mond in 1807. He soon left the country, and re- 
turned in about 1811, and commenced his profes- 
sion as counsellor at law. He has been engaged in 
a number of important causes which have reached 
our highest courts. 

‘‘Within the last few years he has enjoyed an an- 
nuity of about fourteen hundred dollars and a pen- 
sion of six hundred, in all about two thousand, so 
that he has been comfortable in his circumstances.” 





A SECRET oRDER. The New York Journal of 
Commerce, stated a short time since, that a secret 
order had been addressed by the treasury depart- 
ment to the western deposite banks, requiring them 
to hold the specie they receive for public lands, 
subject to the orders of the government. In other 
words, that the specie paid for lands is to be accu- 
mulated in the form of special deposites, so that the 
government may have at its disposal the identical 
specie paid in, or at any rate an amount of specie 
equal to all which has been paid in—and asked the 
“Globe” to state the facts. In reply it says that, 
the whole story is a gross fabrication—that no order 
of the above character, either secret or public, has 





| 22 blacks. 


-_ 


supreme court of this state, which honor he declin- | consented to convoy that vessel as far as the juris- 


diction of the United States extended, but would 
not be responsible beyond those limits. In so doing, 
so far from transcending the line of duty, he per- 
formed the part demanded by his station, and in- 
stead of censure, is entitled to the thanks of his 
country, whose greatness and prosperity essentially 
depend upon free and unobstructed maritime trade. 
Our citizens, and all merchants, should -rejoice at 
the spectacle presented by our government, in up- 
holding the laws and facilitating the business opera- 
tions of nations. : 





TEXIAN COMMISSIONER. Henry M. Morfit, of 
Washington city, is the commissioner, appointed 
by the president, to gather information respecting 
the present state and prospects of Texas. He was, 
by the last advices, at Brazoria. We have never 
seen his appointment announced in any of the Wash- 
ington papers. [ Political Arena. 

Though not announced in the papers, and intend- 
ed probably to be secret, we havé no doubt, from 
uncontradicted rumor, that Mr. Morfit, who has 
been for some weeks absent from the city, has gone 
into Texas, under authority from the executive of 
the United States, to examine and report, &c. 


[ Nat. Intel. 





CHOLERA IN CHARLESTON. On the 4th inst. 10 
cases of cholera were reported—2 whites and 8 
blacks—one dead. Of the 17 cases reported on the 
day before, 4 more had died. On the 5th 27 cases 
were reported—6 dead, 21 under treatment—5 whites 
Of those previously reported 2 had died. 


e « e ° ° ° of 4 ‘ - ae ‘ ee 
Dallas, that there is power in a convention of the | been issued, and none whatever on the subject of | On the 6ti 23 cases were reported—3 whites, 20 


people of a single state to nullify the constitution money, except what has been officially published in| blacks, 3 dead. 


and trample upon its most sacred privileges? The | 
subject is not worthy of grave discussion, unless in| 
distrust of the public virtue and intelligence; for Mr. | 
Dallas’ propositions are diametrically opposed to | 
those opinions of the powers of the constitution, en- 
tertained and acted upon by the people from its 
formation to the present time,—and, indeed, to the | 
very causes which brought it into being. The let- | 


} ter will, however, elicit many answers—one of the | 


most able of which we will place on record. | 





° | 
Cot. AARON Burr, died at Staten Island, on ' 


Tuesday afternoon the 13th inst. in the 81st year of | 
his age. Few men in this country have excited | 
more of the public attention than the deceased, in | 
despite of the dark cloud which shrouded his once | 
fair fame; for all admired the bravery and talents | 
which rendered him such an important auxilia- | 
ry in the early struggles of our country, and la- | 
mented that they were perverted by unhallowed | 
ambition. His fate is not without its moral, and | 
may accomplish benefits which his talents could | 
not. For the last three years he has been engaged | 
in preparing his papers for the press. They are | 
said to contain some new and important facts in re- | 
lation to our early history—but especially in refer- | 
ence to his Mexican expedition, which may lessen | 
the odium which has so long been associated with | 
his name. ‘These papers are in the possession of | 
Matthew L. Davis, esq. of New York, under whose | 
direction they will be published. They could not | 
have been confided to better hands, and are looked | 
for with anxiety. 

The following brief sketch of colonel Burr’s life, | 
iscopied from the New York Daily Advertiser— | 
“He was born 6th February, 1756, joined the Ame- | 
rican army under general Washington, then before 
Cambridge, as a volunteer, in August 1775. He 
marched from Penobscot with gen. Arnold, through | 
the wilderness to Quebec, one of the most fatiguing | 
marches ever recorded. The sufferings endured by | 
this band of American troops has hardly a parallel. 
He was aid to general Montgomery, on the ever 
memorable night of the 31st December, 1775, when 
the assault was made on the city of Quebec, and at 
which that distinguished officer fell. After serving 








with fidelity and honor in the campaign of Canada, | 


he returned to New York and entered the family of| tion of his actions, it would be found he has not! 


. deviated from either, but pursued the course point- 
He was soon appointed aid to general| ed out by his government. Abiding by this rule, | L 
Putnam, and fought bravely in the battle of Long it is not surprising he should, in observing a strict | both hebdomedal and diurnal, proclaimed its libert 


general Washington, at his (general Washington’s) 
request. 





that paper. 








Mexico ann tur Unitrep States. The re- 


Of the cases reported on the day 
before, 3 had died. On the 7th 15 cases were re- 
ported—4 whites, 11 blacks, 5 dead—of the cases 
reported on the day before 3 had died. On the 8th 


port of the debate in the British parliament, pub- | 22 cases were reported—5 whites, 17 blacks, 3 dead. 


lished in the present sheet, shows how closely the | 
movements of the citizens of this country in the af- | 
fairs of Texas are watched by foreign nations—and 
that notwithstanding the aid they have afforded to 
the Texians, the British government has full faith 
in the respect of this nation for treaty obligations 
and the assurances of gen. Jackson in his last 
message tocongress! The following from the New 
Orleans “‘Courier”’ of the 25th of August, is an ex- 
cellent appendix to the debate, for it admits the in- 
ference that, notwithstanding the apprehensions of | 
foreigners, there are at least two parties in this) 
country on this question—one that would aid Tex- 
as, another that would assist Mexico; and both, 
doubtless, formed with a view to “uphold the inter- 
ests of trade!” in land and by water. 

The Warren and Mexican vessels. Some of the 
friends of Texas complain of the part which com- 
modore Dallas takes in relation to Mexico. It is 
alleged, as a charge against him, that he has given 
convoy to the Venus and other Mexican vessels 
which lately sailed from this port; that, for the part 
which he has heretofore taken, he has incurred the 
censure of the executive, and that his conduct 
throughout the struggle of the infant republic is 
highly reprehensible, inasmuch as protection has 
been afforded to vessels carrying munitions of war 
and provisions to her enemies; thus aiding in the 
subjugation of a power, which, although not offici- 
ally recognized, 1s virtually so; and instructions to 
that efiect have been received by the collector of 


| blacks, 3 dead. 





our customs, of which fact commodore Dallas is 
well aware. 


that the commodore has had instructions to give | to the newspaper press of the taney f 
convoy only to vessels wholly American, it would | neat and handsome address, from whi 
seem to give color to the accusation that his con- | 


duct has been strange and unnatural, and he may 
involve himself in serious difficulties. 

As far, however, as we are enabled to form an 
opinion, our impression is, that the American com- 
modore knows full well the duty he owes to his 
country and to himself, and that upon an investiga- 


Of the cases reported on the day before 3 had died, 
On the 9th 10 cases were reported—3 whites, 7 
Of the cases reported on the for- 
mer day 3 had died. On the 10th 30 new cases 
were reported, 9 whites, 21 blacks, 5 dead; of the 
cases reported on the former day 3 had died. 





Express MAIts. We are requested to state, 
that the new post office act of 2d July last requires, 
“that every proposal for the transportation of the 
mail shall be accompanied with a written guaranty, 
signed by one or more responsible persons, to the ef- 
fect that he or they undertake that the bidder or 
bidders will, if his or their bid be accepted, enter 
into an obligation in such time as may be prescrib- 
ed by the postmaster general, with good and suffi- 
cient sureties, to perform the service proposed. No 
proposal shall be considered, unless accompanied by 
such guaranty.”’ Notice of this requirement, and 
the form of the guaranty, are given in the postmas- 
ter general’s aiitibedsent for proposals. There 
is no exception in favor of old contractors or rail 
road companies, as some erroneously suppose. 
The guaranty, as well as the bid, must be handed in 
before the expiration of the time set for their recep- 
tion—to wit 12 o’clock, noon, this day. Where 
bids have diready been put in, the guaranties may 
be handed in separately. [ Globe. 





AN EDITORIAL SPEECH. Ata literary party in 
Philadelphia, given on the occasion of the annual 
trade sale of the booksellers of the United States, 


| Joseph R. Chandler, esq. editor of the United States 
If the circumstances here narrated be true, and | Gazette, being called up by a toast in compliment 


| 


' 
| 
| 


} 


| 
‘ 


'and he was proud to ad 


made a very 


ch we make 
the following extract: 


«On such a subject, so productive of matter for 


, | thought, and so calculated to draw out an expres- 


sion of that thought, it was impossible for him to 
refrain from a few observations—especially when 
he remembered that from the ‘Gaceta of Italy,’ that 
primary penny paper, through succeeding genera- 
tions down to the new penny prints of the present 
day, the freedom of the po had been progressive; 

d, that the American press, 


Island, after which he was made colonel in 1777) neutrality, have a watchful eye over the commercial | by the size and contents of its sheets; and Ameri- 
and remained in the army, and was a conspicuous | intercourse between the United States and Mexico,|can citizens their intelligence by the liberality 
officer in the battles of New Jersey. In 1780he re-| and that he should sternly uphold the interests of | which they supported them. (Cheers.) 


tired in consequence of ill health, arising out of his 
fatigues at the battle of Monmouth. As soon as 


peace was declared he was appointed a judge of the | 


Var. LI.—Sie. 3. 


trade. 


the request of 


Upon inquiry, we have been informed that, at| of America were attacked, the ress 8 
the master of the Venus, com. Dallas | forth as theirdefender; whenever public liberty 


«“Whenever the political or religious institutions 
public tood 
and 
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the constitution were attacked, the press was their 
champion. And the newspaper press, expanded as 
it was, presented itself not only as the egis of the 
republic, but almost as a cover for the people; in- 
deed, such was the size of some of the journals, 
that a whole family could sit down simultaneously 
at the same newspaper sheet. Aundif that were not 
a sufficiently cheap mode of communicating know- 
ledge to all the domestic circle, why, they could re- 
sort to that by far too common plan, of ‘borrowing’ 
from their neighbors. But he was rejoiced to have 
lived to a period when he might truly say that the 
black crape and riband hung on the outside of a 
door was no surer sign of mourning, than was the 
newspaper, when seen twisted every morning round 
the knob of the knocker, a proof of the intelli- 
gence, taste and refinement of the dwellers in the 
ouse.” (Much cheering.) 

Richard Peters, esq. having been called on fora 
toast, pronounced a short and most eloquent eulo- 
gium upon the character and worth of Mathew Ca- 
rey, esq. Who was not present, and propiee’ a toast 
complimentary to that distinguished philanthropist 
and estimable citizen. The remarks were warmly 
applauded, and the toast received with enthusiasm. 


A REVOLUTIONARY VETERAN. We had a con- 
versation yesterday, at the Planters’ and Mechanics’ 
bank, with one of the heroes of the revolution, Mr. 
Thomas Garrett, of Sumpter district, aged one hun- 
dred and five years and eight months, who came to 
this city on horseback, alone, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving his pension. The old gentleman appears to 
be in the perfect possession of all his faculties, an- 
swers questions readily, and is quite humorous in his 
conversation. He served for a considerable period 
under gen. Sumler, the “game ceck of the south,” 
a3 he termed him, and was profuse in his praise of 
that brave and chivalrous commander. He was al- 
so at the battle of Fort Moultrie and at the siege of 
Savamunah; at the storming of the latter place, he 
stated that while viewing a wounded fellow soldier, 
who lay among heaps of slain, the gallant Pulaski 
rode up, and remarked, “‘my brave fellow take care, 
you are in a dangerous position,” to which Garrett 
made answer “general, if you intend to be in a 

place of safety, Vl keep near you.” Pulaski, put 





spurs to his horse and rushed into the thickest of 


the fight; but a few moments only intervened, when 
Garrett saw the noble foreigner fall from his horse, 
mortally wounded. Mr. Garrett informed us that 
his mother attained the extraordinary age of 120 
vears, and his grandmother 115. 

Ff [ Charleston Courier. 





ELECTIONS. 
MARYLAND. 
The following completes our return of the coun- 
ties, in the late election for electors of state senate. 
Cecil county. 


Whig. Van Buren. 

Stites, 550 | Evans, 896 
Nowland, 549 | Thomas, &94 
Prince George’s county. 

Whig. Van Buren. 

Duvall, 720 | Somerville, 589 
Pratt, 716 | Keech, 567 





We have not seen the return from Queen Ann’s. 
The Van Buren majority is, however, stated at 60 
votes. 

VERMONT. 

We have not received full returns of the elec- 
tion in this. state. One hundred and thirteen 
towns had been heard from which give the follow- 


ing vote for governor: 
Silas N, Jennings, (anti-Van Buren) 12,114 
Wm. C. Bradley, (Van Buren) 9,681 


There are more than two hundred and thirty or- 
ganized towns in the state: Returns received from 
177 gives for representatives in the legislature: 


Anti-Vau Buren 102 
Van Buren 55 


William Slade, Horace Everett and Hiland Hall 
(all anti- Van Buren) have been re-elected represen- 
tatives to congress. Gen. Fletcher, (Van Buren) 
has been chosen in place of Mr. Janes, the present 
anti-Van Buren representative. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

There have been several arrivals at New York 
and Boston, but the news brought by them chiefly 
relates to the affairs of Spain, and is given below. 

The house of commons, by a majority of 29, have 
resolved not to consent to the alterations made in 
the Irish church bill by the house of lords. The bill 
therefore is lost—and hence the Irish Episcopal 
clergy will be left for another year without any 
support. 





SPAIN. 


Capt, Farran, of the brig Monte Video, which| have cultivated their lands the crops, in all mind 


arrived at New York on Saturday last, in a very 


short passage from Cadiz, having sailed on the 6th 
of August, has informed the editors of the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, that on or about the 
28th of July, a rising of the whole population of 
Cadiz took place, who loudly demanded the procla- 
mation of the constitution of 1812, and being join- 
ed by a newly raised regiment of 1,200 men strong, 
they went in search of the colonel in command of 
it, who had secreted himself; but being discovered, 
and seeing the military had made common cause 
with the populace, he consented to comply with 
their demands, and with all the public functionaries 
took the oaths required of them. The population 
of Port St. Mary’s and Xerres were preparing to 
follow the example of that of Cadiz. 

It will be remembered that to overthrow the con- 
stitution of 1812 was the object of the duke D’An- 
gouleme’s march to Cadiz, several years ago. 

The queen’s government, we are told, has be- 
come extremely unpopular, and to such a height 
has the dissatisfaction at her course of policy arisen, 
that no concession she can now make will restore 
her to public confidence. Isturitz, the new prime 
minister, is loudly denounced by the public voice. 
General Cordova is styled a traitor; and it is said 
his object is to deliver the English auxiliaries, un- 
der general Evans, into the hands of Don Carlos. 
The movement above mentioned took place under 
cries of “death to the ministers” and ‘death to 
Cordova.”’ 

By an arrival at Boston, bringing Lisbon papers 
to the 13th ult. We learn that disturbances con- 
tinne to arise throughout the kingdom—and that the 
constitution of 1812 had also been proclaimed at 
Seville, Badajoz and Malaga. In Seville, on the 
receipt of a despatch sent to the authorities by the 
civil government of Cadiz, they called: together the 
superior officers of the national guard, and made 
them acquainted with what had occurred in that 
city. It was then agreed that all the corps in Se- 
ville should be drawn up, in order to ascertain the 
spirit they were animated with. The result was, 
that commissioners were appointed by them, who 
expressed the following wishes as those of their 
constituents, viz: 

Ist. That the ministers should be dismissed, as 
well as general Cordova, and a commander-in-chief 
appointed, worthy the confidence of the nation. 

2d. That a constituent cortes be convened, upon 
the principles laid down in the constitution of 1812. 

And 3dly, That obedience no longer be paid to 
the existing government. 

As far as related to the two first articles, the civil 
government had given way. And as to the third, 
the o, ¢n rupture with the existing government, it 
was still under consideration. 

We gather from these papers that Madrid is in a 
state of revolution. The Revista, a Lisbon paper, 
of August 9th says, that intelligence had been re- 
ceived that a revolution had taken place which 
caused considerable bloodshed, the result of which 
was the dismissal of Isturitz and the appointment 
of Mendizabal as prime minister; the queen promis- 
ing to give to Spain a constitution with two cham- 
bers. This, however, is denied by the Lisbon 
journal of the 13th, which says, “we regret to find 
that M. Mendizabal is not in office, and on the con- 
trary that the present ministry are continuing their 
career of mischief and anarchy, and have now de- 
clared Madrid in a state of siege.’’ One cause of 
the tumult in Madrid is said to have been the post- 
ponement of the meeting of the cortes from the 
11th to the 15th of August. 

Madrid, Aug. 5. We are assured that the French 
ambassador at this court has declared, that if, in 
consequence of the insurrectionary movements 
which have already commenced, the existing fun- 
damental laws should be supplanted by the censti- 
tution of 1812, all diplomatic relations will imme- 
diately be stopped with the government thus es- 
tablished, and passports demanded. 

Isturitz, the president of the Spanish ministry, is 
confined to his bed with a violent inflammatory 
fever. 

These papers contain intelligence of the death of 
lieut. gen. Evans, the commander of the English 
division in the north of Spain. He died from a 
sickness under which he had been a long time lin- 
vering. Every thing was quiet in Portugal. 

TEXAS. 

The latest intelligence from Texas is contained 
in New Orleans papers of the 31st ult. but the items 
are unimportant. The blockade of Matamoras has 
been abandoned, and the Mexican troops were still 
lying quietly there. The Texians were getting in 
their crops in the eastern department of that coun- 
‘try, which, it is said, will exceed those of any pre- 
| vious year. The season throughout the country had 
‘been unusually favorable, and could the citizens 





‘would have been abundant. 


-= 


Mr. H. M. Morfit, who was sent by the presidey 
of the United States to ascertain the political sity. 
tion of Texas, and who had just returned from the 
Sabine, took passage in the Julius Cesar from the 
Balize, on her trip to Brazorias. He has had an jp. 
terview with the president of Texas. 

Summerville, the secretary of war, has resigne( 
in consequence of pecuniary embarrassments. 

A corps of between two and three hundred caval. 
ry is now being raised in Texas, to act as indepen. 
dent rangers in the west. They are to receive ap 
additional compensation of one dollar per day whey 
on active duty. 


The town of Bostrap, on the Colerado river, was 
burnt by the Indians, and 200 government troops 
had been despatched to prevent further depredation, 

Several persons had been arrested on suspicion of 
being engaged in a plot for the liberation of Santa 
Anna, in consequence of which he had been put in 
irons; the crew of the schooner Passaic, F.C. Gray, 
formerly publisher of the Texas Republican, and 
his wife, and a Frenchman by the name of Barthal. 
lon, are among the number arrested; they were to 
have been examined on the 20th. 


Mr. Peter Suzeman, who had arrived at New Or. 
leans from Matamoras, says that the Mexican army 
has, by desertion, been reduced to about 2,200 men: 
that they are in a miserable situation. Urrea was 
still in command. Andrade had left for the south. 
He confirms the report of a revolution having bro. 
ken out in the interior, and says that general Va- 
lencia had been proclaimed dictator by the military, 
He also states that generals Sesma and Filasola had 
been arrested and tried by a court martial, for cow- 
ardice and mismanagement in the Texas campaign, 
and that the latter had been condemned to be shot. 


MEXICO. 
The editor of the New Orleans Bee has been fa. 
vored with the sight of a letter from the interior of 
Mexico, in which it is said that a project is on foot 
to unite the northern states of the republic of Mexi- 
co with the republic of Texas under one indepen- 
dent government. The letter is dated Zacatecas, 
July 28th, 1836, and states that the disaffection 
through the northern provinces of Mexico is great 
and still increasing, and speaks of the advantages of 
an independent state like thatof Texas. The states 
said to ‘‘appear” to be in favor of an alliance with 
Texas, are Tamaulipas, San Luis, Zacatecas, a part 
of Jalisco, Nuevo Lion, Coahuila, Durango, Sinaloa, 
Chihuahua, Sonora, the territory of California and 
New Mexico. 





REMOVAL OF THE CREEKS—OFFICIAL. 
Erwin’s settlements, Aug. 14, 1836. 

GENTLEMEN: I take pleasure in informing you 
of our arrival so far, with comparatively few losses 
by death among the Indians, slshousl we laid eight 
days at Racrot, waiting until the wagons could be 
collected, where they obtained a great deal of green 
fruit and corn, which I could not prevent their pur- 
chasing, and which occasioned much dysentery and 
cholera amongst them. I have had only between 
forty and fifty deaths since we left Fort Mitchell, 
and those among the very young and very old. 
The proportion is thirty-five children; the balance 
old people and a few men. Much sickness still 
prevails from their eating every thing green they 
can find on the rvad, but, fortunately, it is not of a 
very fatal character, and yields to remedial means. 

I can but ascribe the success of our remedies to 
the dietetic means furnished by the agents of the 
contractors; the sick being supplied with rice 
through the entire course of the disease, if neces- 
sary, and by my preventing that any thing injur- 
ous should be given them, in which I encountered 
much opposition and difficulty, I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing many bad cases recover. 

The transportation for the sick has been satisfac- 
tory to me; and the size of the party, as well as the 
time of the year being taken in consideration, we 
have been much favored in having so few deaths. 

Doubtless lieutenant Barry has informed you that 
an assistant has been furnished me at Montgomery, 
which was then very necessary, two boats being re- 
quired to carry the party to New Orleans. He has 
been continued in the service from the many sick 
‘and the great labor attending our attendance upol 
them, the camp being extensive, and the necessity 
we are under of visiting every tent to find the sick. 

Early this morning we broke up our camp, with 
the hope of experiencing no more delays. If 80; 
‘the party will enjoy good health from the constant 
‘excitement of motion, and from their inability 0! 
‘obtaining articles of food that may be hurtful to 
them. 
| Ihave the honor to be, with great respect, your 
‘obedient servant, 

(Signed) E. H. ABADIE, M. D. 
To gen. Gibson, com’y gen. of subsistence. 
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> From the Columbia (Geo.) Sentinel, of the 1st ist. 


teers” for twelve months, unless sooner discharged. 
) an 


| of the president of the United States. 


received by those who advance fearlessly to the 


| uish on his requisitions whatsoever may be necessa- 
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THE INDIAN WAR. 


ORDER Head quarters, army of the south, 

no. 50. ; Fort Mitchell, July 25, 1836. 

Par. 1. A band of friendly Indian warriors will 
be immediately raised and organized for special ser- 
yice under instructions from the commanding gene- 
ral. They will be mustered into service, mounted, 
equipped, supplied and paid as “mounted volun- 


Captain J. F. Lane is peg to raise, organize 
command them. He will be mustered in for 
the same period as colonel, subject to the approval 


Par. 2. Six companies of mounted men are re- 

uired to act in concert with the Indian force. As 
the proposed service is both honorable and arduous, 
the commanding general prefers that the force re- 
quired to be formed of volunteeers from the troops 
already in service, rather than of new levies. 

He relies with confidence upon the known and 
prompt gallantry of the Tennessee troops, for the 
greater portion proposed to be raised. Brigadier 
general Armstrong is requested to ascertain the 
number in his command willing to enter upon the 
service indicated, and to give the necessary direc- 
tions for detaching them (should they volunteer) in 
such manner as not to affect the organization of his 
brigade. 

The thanks of the country will be merited, and 


post of danger and honor. 

Par. 3. When the detachment shall be formed, 
brig. gen. Armstrong will direct it to report to cap- 
tain J. F. Lane, who in consequence of the capaci- 
ty, military skill and energy, which he has display- 
ed during the present campaign, has been selected 
tocommand and conduct the enterprise. He has 
received detailed instructions from the commanding 
general and will carry them into full effect. He is 
authorised to make all necessary arrangements, and 
the officers of the several staff departments will fur- 


ry to prepare the corps for the most efficent service. 
By order of major general Jesup. 
HENRY STANTON, 
Lieut. col. and adj. gen. army of the south. 


Extract of a letter to the editor of the Alexan- 

dria Gazette, dated 
Gary’s Ferry, (E. F.) Sept. 2, 1836. 

DEAR sir: In order to do justice to those officers 
and men of the regular army who have shed their 
blood, broken their constitutions, and many who| 
have laid their cold bodies under this barren sand, [ | 
take up my feeble pen. I intend asking, through 
your paper, a few questions of those having autho- 
rity, and to show to the public what arduous and 
unnecessary duties have been imposed on a devoted 
portion of the sick officers and men of this part of 
the army. I, myself, thank God, although I have | 
been seven months in Florida, constantly, I may | 
say, on the most arduous duties of the interior, (for | 
Ihave been but three weeks on the seabord dur- | 
ing the whole time), and for the last five weeks 
have been almost daily in the saddle, and have rid- 
den 350 miles through the country, have kept my 
health, and therefore, of course, do not intend these 
rmarks to apply to myself. But it is to defend 
those of my Asather soldiers who have been com- 
wear by the absence of company officers, who 
ave been for years from their companies, and on 
duties wholly civil, to perform arduous duties while 
boring under the burning fevers of this deadly 
timate. 
A short time since, at Micanopy, there were ten | 
tonpanies. These ten companies are entitled to a 
captain, two Ist lieutenants, two 2d lieutenants, 
and one brevet 2d lieutenant, each, making, in all, 
‘ty officers. The complement of men to each 
company, is fifty-five, making, in all, five hundred 
ind fifty men, if they were full. Now, Mr. Edi- 
lor, what was the actual state of the case? It was 








‘ent, and but one of them able to do duty, the rest 
Were down with fever. Of the rank and file of the 
companies, seven men to a company was a large 
‘erage, and some of the companies could not mus- 
er three!—the rest were either down with fever or 
with wounds. Some have been discharged and no 
recruits sent to fill their places. 

Now, Mr. Editor, where are these officers?—The 
‘cho from the Florida pines answers where? Where | 
8 the effect of that sweeping general order, No. | 
3, of the 28th of June, sending officers, “without | 
vor or affection,” to their companies and regi- | 
Rents? The same reverberation answers, where? 








'| fellows, “the spring of hope is broken’’—*the last 


| and before the messenger’s return, some difficulty 


manded the whole, aimust, by a series of the small | 
“specials.” Now, sir, with regard to these poor 


glimmering has passed from the vista of the imagi- 
nation”? which has so long cheered them in their 
difficulties, with the hope of relief. Is it a wonder 
that they resign? When the government, to save a 
few dollars, which would be expended by employ- 
ing citizens on the civil duties now performed by 
officers, absent from their companies, thus devote 
to certain ruin, of the constitution at least, a large 
portion of the elite of the army. Many have alrea- 
dy fallen victims to the fever and now lay cold in 
their graves. And as to the poor common soldier, 
his fate is worse; he has fewer comforts than the 
officers, and frequently, while the ague is on him, 
the scarcity of men has rendered it necessary for 
him to shoulder his musket and take up the line of 
march. I witnessed many cases of this kind, com- 
ing down with the train from Micanopy, every trip 
of which diminished our force about thirty men by 
fever. Thank God, the troops have fallen back, 
where they can be supplied with provisions with 
less destruction of the regular force. I estimated, 
in my last letter to you, the regular force, for field 
service, too largely; for there are not more than two 
hundred men, north of Tampa Bay, fit for garrison 
duty; and two-thirds of them is a tices estimate of 
those fit for active field service. With the earnest 
hope that these facts may be attended to, I remain, 
your very obd’t servant, H. 

P. S. With eleven companies that are at this 
post now, there are but four officers for duty—the 
rest are down with fever. This is the case to-day, 
at the healthiest post of the interior. What it will 
yet be, the last of this month must show. We 
leave here to-morrow with 160 men, part militia, 
to go in pursuit of a large party of Indians, said to 
be in the vicinity of Newnansville. 

Letters from Florida, published in the Richmond 
Enquirer, represent the situation of the whole ter- 
ritory as terrible in the extreme—they state that 
large parties of Creeks have joined the Seminoles— 
that  oohe is perfectly acquainted with all the 
movements of the whites—that he receives and 
reads regularly the Florida newspapers—that the 
courage of the Indians is —. increasing, and that 
help must be sent or the whole country will fall 
into the hands of the red men again. There has 
been some difficulty about the Tennessee volun- 
teers, who, if they would now march into the terri- 
tory would be of most essential service. 

Postscript. Yesterday’s southern mail removes 
all doubt upon the subject. The Tennessee volun- 
teers are about to carry relief to our suffering bre- 
thren in Florida. We have before us, the “Mont- 
gomery (Geo.) Advertiser” of the 3d inst. It lets 
us into all the movements of the Tennessee troops, 
and gives us copies of general Armstrong’s first let- 
ter to general Call—the correspondence between 
Jesup and Armstrong—and the last general order 
of the 30th August, calling upon the volunteers to 
march! It appears at first, that Armstrong’s corps 
of 1,500 men, was directed by an order from the se- 
cretary of war, to be divided into two detachments; 
1,000 to march to Florida, forthwith, while the 
other 500 were to be stationed in the Creek coun- 
try, under Armstrong himself. Armstrong object- 
ed to this separation of his command—and, besides, 
preferred to postpone the Florida campaign till Oc- 
tober or November. In the meantime, he despatched 
a special messenger to the president, expressing his 
own views, and consulting his. A few days after, 


arose on another point. Jesup was raising a band 
of friendly Indian warriors, to be equipped as 
mounted volunteers, and to be commanded by cap- 
tain Lane, as colonel—and Jesup applied to Arm- 
strong for six companies out of twenty of his mount- 
ed men, to accompany and be commanded by Lane. 
Armstrong appealed to his men. Not a man in his 
whole brigade volunteered. They would not be 
separated either from each other, or from Arm- 
strong. On the 30th August, the general order ap- 
ears, from head quarters, Camp Jordan, Alabama. 
his is decisive of their movement. It tells them, 
that 
‘The time has at length arrived when it is neces- | 
sary and proper that the Tennessee brigade should | 
march to Florida. A savage foe, emboldened by | 
his former success, has approached within twenty | 





miles of Tallahassee, the seat of government of that | 
territory, burning and murdering as he went. To| 
stay his further 
depredations he 


Public expectation demands the performance of this 


ee and to punish him for the | 
as committed, is a duty to which | 
the Tennessee brigade will advance with alacrity. | 


march, at as early a day as practicable. The spe- 
cific time is left to the Judgment of colonel Trous- 
dale himself. He will proceed by Fort Gaines, 
along what is termed the upper road, across Flint 
river, to Tallahassee.” 

{t then details the routes of the other corps of the 
army, and concludes as follows: 

“The commanding general is much gratified at 
the unanimity which prevails in the brigade on the 
subject of the Florida service. This service is 
alike arduous and honorable, and requires both stout 
and willing hearts. he foe we have to contend 
with is resolute and daring—skilful beyond the 
usual Indian character, and, if possible, more sa- 
vage. To subdue sucha foe, who has heretofore 
bid defiance to, and foiled large forces of brave men, 
commanded by skilful officers, will be no ordinary 
glory. Prove but true to yourselves, to the charac- 
ter of your sires, and of the state to which you be- 
long, and that glory will be yours.” 

A communication from ‘An officer in the Tennes- 
see brigade,’’ appears in the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser of tie 3d, detailing the above. particulars, and 
adding as follows: 

“In obedience to this order major Meador’s de- 
tachment took up the line of march for Tallahassee 
on Thursday last, and col. Bradford’s will follow on 
to-morrow. Col. Trousdale’s is probably under 
way by this time, and the whole brigade will, it is 
expected, reach Tallahassee by the 17th inst. 

“It is due to gen. Armstrong to state, that this 
movement is more speedy than was anticipated a 
week or two sinee, or than was expected by the 
president. But intelligence had been received of 
constant and almost unchecked aggressions on the 
part of the Seminole Indians, and, well knowing 
the character of his brigade, and their readiness to 
render aid where it was needed, gen. Armstrong 
applied some days sinee to gen. Jesup for permis- 
sion to march to Florida. This permission was 
granted, and the Tennessee brigade, it is hoped, 
will be on the banks of the Wythinecdches by the 
time it was first expected they would leave the vi- 
cinity of the Creek country.” 

Glory go with them! ‘They carry, if not peace, 
at least safety to Florida. 

An express arrived at St. Augustine on the night 
of the 30th ult. from fort.Gilleland (Newnansville) 
and reported that the Indians had invested that post, 
and it was badly supplied with provisions. Colonel 
Crane with commendable promptness ordered to 
that point, all the mounted troops that could be 
spared, both regulars and militia and a supply of 
provisions to last them until the Ist of Nov. 

Major Pierce also left St. Augustine on the 31st 
with 100 mounted regulars for Newnansville, and 
capt. Curry’s company of mounted volunteers had 
been ordered to the same spot. The force of the 
Indians is stated at from 3 to 400. Newnansville 
is the last remaining post now occupied by our 
troops in the territory of Florida between Black 
creek and the Suwanee river. It is distant about 
80 miles from St. Augustine. 

There are now about 300 men sick at St. Au- 
— which were brought from the interior. 

ieut. Dancy, who recently arrived at Charleston, 
from that place, states that of a company of 85 U. 
S. dragoons, who arrived in Florida in March last, 
there were but six reported capable of duty; and of 
his own company, consisting of between 60 and 70, 
there were only four who, when he left, were not 
on the sick list. 

The same officer states that the troops have re- 
turned from Micanopy to Gary’s Ferry. 

Major Pierce had abandoned his intention of re- 
newing the attack on the Indians at gen. Clinch’s 
plantation, from the exhausted state of the troops, 
&c. and the superior force of the enemy. 

Captain Ashby had entirely recovered from his 
wounds. 

The Tennessee troops had marched for Florida, 
but the campaign would not be opened as early as 
was expected. 

The Tallahassee Floridian of August 27 states 
that, from the information received at that place, it 
appears that the Creeks are dividing themselves 
into small parties of from ten to fifty in number, in 
order to elude the vigilance of the Georgia troops, 
and make good their escape to Florida, where the 
hope to battle to better advantage. Hundreds, the 


| Floridian adds, have already made their way to 


the Seminoles, where, prompted by the almost uni- 
versal success of that nation, and in conjunction 
with them, they wil! make a bold and daring stand. 
At present the Indians are divided into gangs of fif- 
ty or sixty, and are continually passing into the 
Seminole country; and when interrupted by the 


But, sir, examine the file of special orders in the | duty, and the character of Tennessee requires that | whites, the hastily colleet together, fly toa ham- 


‘epartment, and the mystery is solved, The re- | 
‘urn of the same breath which poured forth that or- | 


we should not shrink from it. 


/mock and 
“The detachment commanded bv colonel Trous- | 


are them to come on. 
From the Creek country we learn that a skirmish 


“tr to the winds, has silently and quietly counter- | dale, now at Fort Mitchell, will take up the line of, occasionally takes place between flying parties of 
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the Indians and the militia, and fear that the latter 
have causelessly shed much blood. 





oe 


Error corrected. It appears that it was captain 
Dummet, not Dimmock, who behaved so gallantly 
in a skirmish with the Indians, near St. Augustine, 
a few months ago. Capt. Dummet was the only 
commissioned oflicer oe ae and modesty re- 
strained him from speaking of himself. His con- 
duct was, however, divulged by the sergeant of the 
company. Lieut. Dymock is a quarter master in 
Georgia, and has not been engaged in the Florida 
war. 


REQUISITION OF GENERAL GAINES ON 
ARKANSAS. 
From the Little Rock (Arkansas) Gazette. 

We have been politely furnished, by gov. Fulton, 
with the following new orders, received by him, by 
the mails on Friday last: 

War department, July 20, 1836. 

Sir: In consequence of information received 
from the acting superintendant of the western ter- 
ritory, I have been instructed, by the president, to 
request that you will call into service, upon the re- 
quisition of brev. brig. gen. Arbuckle, such portion 
as he may deem necessary of the volunteers autho- 
rised to be raised by the letter from this department 
to you of May 25th. 

This authority to gen. Arbuckle is not intended 
to revoke the power given to gen. Gaines, on the 
11th inst. of which your excellency was advised on 
the 13th inst. But you will please to place them 
under the prder of gen. Gaines or gen. Arbuckle, 
as either of these officers may be compelled by the 
state of affairs to make the first application for 
them. Gen. Arbuckle has been instructed to com- 
municate with gen. Gaines in relation to this mat- 
ter. Very respectfully; 

‘Cc. A. HARRIS, acting sec’y of war. 

His ex. W. S. Fulton, Little Rock, Arkansas. 





Head quarters, detachment 3d infantry, 
Fort Towson, 6th Aug. 1836. 

Str: I have received information from maj. gen. 
Gaines, that he had made requisition on the gover- 
nor of Arkansas for aregiment of mounted gunmen, 
to be ordered to this post; and I have seen, by your 

roclamation, that the regiment required is now 
eing raised, and may probably soon be expected 
here. 

We shall be prepared to furnish the troops, on 
their arrival, with an ample supply of subsistence, 
stores and forage for their horses. A boat load of 
flour and pork is now on the way up, and may be 
expected in the course of a month. The quar- 


ters at this post are hardly sufficient for the infantry | 


now stationed here, and we have but very few tents 
on hand, and those nearly worn out. There is fine 
timber in the vicinity of Fort Towson, which 
would enable the volunteers to hut themselves, ina 


very comfortable manner, in the course of 15 or 20 | 


days. Tools we can supply. Gen. Arbuckle has 
informed me, that he shall order a quantity of arms 
and ammunition from Fort Coffee to this post, pro- 
vided the volunteers are not otherwise furnished. 

Your excellency may rest assured, that every 
thing will be done, in my power, to render the situ- 
ation of the volunteers both comfortable and plea- 
sant, while stationed in this vicinity. 

Very respectfuily, your obedient servant, 

J. H. VOSE, lt. col. 3d inf. commanding. 
His ex. Wm. S. Fulton, governor of Arkansas. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
The pyramids of Egypt. It is mentioned in an 





extract of a letter from a French officer of the | 
squadron at Alexandria that the pyramids of those | 


gigantic monuments of a former age have been on | 


the point of being deinolished. 
It was proposed to Mehemet Ali, that they should 


be taken down, and their materials used in forming | 


the embankments of the Nile. 


gothic project has been abandoned. 


State of Newgate. The select committee on pri- | 
sons have reported as their opinion ‘that it is ex- | 


pedient to provide means for the separate confine- 
ment of prisoners committed for trial before the 


central criminal court. That, for this purpose, it is | 


advisable either to reconstruct Newgate, or build a 
new prison adjoining the place of trial.”” Govern- 
ment have adopted the plan of reconstruction, at an 
expense of £60,000, only one-half to be borne by 
the city. - 

Smithfield market, London. Curious statistics.— 
The number of cattle sold in this celebrated mart 


in 1880, was 159,907; of sheep 1,287,070. A cen-| 


tury ago, the numbers were, cattle 76,210, sheep 
514,700. Subjoined is a statement of the amount, 
&c. for 1830, as per returns: 


But through the in- | 
terference of the French consul, M. Mimaut, the | 


Average No. of lbs. 





weight. consumed. 

Catile, 150,907 656 90,994,992 
Sheep and lambs, 1,287,070 90 115,836,400 
Pigs, 254,672 96 24,448,512 
Calves, 22,500 144 3,240,000 
Number of lbs. consumed 242,519,904 





The above estimated at 6d. per lb. would 

amount to £6,210,595 2 0 
At 8d. per Ib. to 8,268,293 9 4 

This calculation is exclusive of bacons, hams and 
salted provisions, which from Ireland alone was 
500,000 cwt. in 1830. The average consumption 
of each individual in London, 170 pounds per an- 
num, or nearly half a pound per day, about double 
that of Paris or Brussels. It should also be remem- 
bered that there are other markets in the metropo- 
lis, and private sales, which have nothing whatever 
to do with Smithfield. 


The Chinese. Notwithstanding the singular quali- 
China, the chief object of interest is the remarkable 
eople by whom that country is possessed. They 
1ave, indeed, labored to overcome, and, as it were, 
to obliterate nature; to bring its boldest scenes 
under the control of industry and art. Not only 
has the indigenous vegetation been every where 
suspended by culture, but the highest mountains 
have been levelled and terraced almost to their 
tops; cities have been built upon them, and exten- 
sive ranges of wall erected along their summits. 
They practise upon a vast scale all the industrial 
arts, whether rural or manufacturing, and maintain 
a population the most numerous that is any where 
united under one system of rule. Five hundred 
years ago, they were undoubtedly the most civilized 
nation on earth, with the doubtful exception of the 
Hindoos; and if the latter display intellectual pow- 
ers of a higher order, the attainments of the Chi- 
nese appear to be more substantial and practical. 
Since that time, indeed, the Europeans, by their 
rapid advances in science and in the arts, both use- 
‘ful and ornamental, have far surpassed all the in- 
| habitants of the east. Still the Chinese seem fully 
| entitled to stand next in order, while they have the 
additional right to boast of a much more ancient 
improvement. Their civilization, too, has been de- 
veloped under peculiar forms, altogether differing 





the west. The dissimilarity is perhaps as wide as 
can possibly exist between two races of beings hav- 
ing the same common nature and wants. <A peo- 
ple, among whom inventions which are esteemed 
the pride of modern Europe—the compass, gun- 
powder, printing—were known and practised many 
centuries earlier—who probably amount to more 
than than two hundred millions, united in one sys- 
| tem of manners, letters and polity—who in every 
province have towns that rival the greatest capitals 
in our part of the world—who have not only cover- 
‘ed every spot of earth with inhabitants, but have 
streets and cities on the waters—such a nation must 





mankind; and the study of their institutions cannot 
fail to throw an important light on the progress and 
arrangement of the social system. 

[Edinburg Cabinet Libraay. 


The population of Austria is at present 35,400,000, 

and the extent of Austrian territory is 12,153 square 
miles, which space is divided into 45 provinces.— 
| Of these Hungary is the largest, and has a popula- 
tion of 11,223,587; the next largest province is that 
of Galacia, which has a population of 4,217,791 only, 
and then follows the various provinces of Bohemia, 
Lombardy, Moravia, Silesia of the Venitian states, 
Trannsylvania, Syria, Upper Austria, Tyrol, Ca- 
jranthia, Littoral, Delematea, and a very inferior 
amount of population. The proportionate popula- 
tion of Austria as compared to Russia is as 173 to 
101 and to that of France as 208. Vienna, as to 
population, is the 6th city in Europe. 





Le Droit, a Parisian journal, in making some re- 
marks in regard to the difference between the fune- 
tions of English and French juries, relates a curi- 
ous anecdote connected with an inquest over the 
body of an aged female who had come to a violent 
‘end. It appears that in the discharge of their duty 

eleven of the jurors had approached and examined 
| the body, and, owing to the nature of the wound 
| which was in the front of the throat, with the ab- 


by her own hands, particularly as a razor wet with 
blood was lying on the carpet, and seemed to have 


ties which distinguish the physical geography of 


from those which are presented by the nations of 


indeed occupy a conspicuous place in the history of 


sence of any other appearance of violence, had | is copied from a paper of Lyons: 
come to the conclusion that the deceased had died | 

| prosperity which the agriculture of our departm 
and the neighboring ones, this year presents. 


fallen from her right hand. In this opinion they | hasten to break a silence on this subject which 2 


“Courier des Etats Unis.” [ Balt. Amer, 
Singular custom. A letter from Moscow, pu 


ry are drawn up in a row on the sides of the 
walk, and during the space of five or six 
they behold the processional walk along their rank 





their best attire, brilliant with their natural grace 
and ornamented with diamonds mixed with flowe; 


” 


the notice of the bystanders.” 


lators and philanthropists together have formed 


of Central America. Twelve millions of acres hy 
been secured to the new colonists by the gover 
ment of Guatemala. Here, it is said, all the fry; 
of temperate and tropical climates may be cultiy: 
ed together in a region so elevated as not to be « 
posed to extreme heat. The first settlement is 
be made on a tract of fourteen thousand acres, ; 
the south bank of the Cajabon, running throv 
the lake Duce into the bay of Honduras. The la: 
is to be sold at 10s. the 40 acre lot—uncleared ]a: 
at half price. 


Mail coaches in England. In England there 2 
56 four horse and 45 two horse mails. In the f 
horse mails the rate of travelling varies from 8 
10 miles per hour. There is one exception, ¢ 
Davenport and Falmouth mail, which goes only 
miles 2 furlongs. The average is probably abou 
miles 3 furlongs. They all carry four inside p: 
sengers, and either 3 or 4 outside, except one whi 
carries 6 outside and two which carry 8. In ¢ 
two horse mails the rate varies from 6 miles to 
miles two furlongs, and will probably average abo 
7 miles 6 furlongs. The passengers are almost 
variably 4 inside and 4 outside. The average spe 
travelled by both classes is 8 miles 7 furlongs. 
The average mileage for 4 horse mails is 17-S8d.p 
mile, for 2 horse mails 1 3-4d. The rate of # 
London and Holyhead mail is 10 miles 1 furlo 
per hour; the London and Edinburg, 9 miles 6-fi 
longs. The difference of 3 furlongs per hour 
equal to 1-26th part of the time. 

Portuguese elections. In Portugal every pers 
who receives 100 milreas, that is about eighty d 
lars per annum, whether he obtains it as inco! 
from his property, or as the gains of his industry. 
an elector. These electors meet in their parish 
and elect delegates in the ratio of one to a thous: 
houses. The delegates sochosen must have an! 
come from property or industry of 200 milreas; 
about 160 dollars per annum. They assemble 
the capital of their province and elect to the ! 
| tional legislature the number of members allotte¢ 
|that province, which is in the proportion of ¢ 
| member to 25,000 inhabitants. Lisbon sends for 
_six members, or deputies. The deputy must hi 
/an income of 400 milreas, or about 320 dollars. 
|An English writer, in remarking on this subje 
| says that the body of electors in Portugal is m 
| 
| 





democratic than that of the electors of member 
parliament in England. 
| The season in Europe. It appears from _noti 
| in the English and French papers, that the sea’ 
| has been much more favorable for the purposes 
| agriculture, than in this country. We copy | 
| following paragraph from a Paris paper, in whic! 


It is, perhaps, late to notice the unusual state 


were sustained by two surgeons who were in at-| be misinterpreted. In the first place, the har" 


| tendance. 


= 


of silk, which offers elsewhere so favorable an 


The twelfth juryman, an honest farmer, who h, 

shown great repugnance at approaching the bod; 

was at length compelled to make the examinatigp: 
required by law. No sooner had he come near+@ 
the body than he exclaimed, to the surprise of yf 
the by-standers, ‘‘murder, murder! this woman }; 
been assassinated. She is a brunette, but do yp 
not see these pieces of red hair in her nails? §}, 
has been assassinated, and has struggled with a pe, 
son having red hair.” Ina moment all eyes wey, 
turned upon the son-in-law of the deceased, whoy 
hair was red; his confusion was evident, and he y; 
committed for trial at the next assizes. Le Dry 
remarks, in conclusion, what judge, what salaric 
commissary would have shown more observatio, 
more sagacity, than this gratuitous judge? Ty, 
above is an abstract made by us of an article selec 
ed from the journal above named, by the New Yo; 

















lished in a Paris paper, says: “On the 17th M, 
was celebrated the holiday called ‘the inspection, 
the betrothed.’ The young men who wish to ma 
publi 
hous 





as at a review—the young women, decorated | 





On the following day proposals are made to the ); 






rents of those young women who have attraci 







New scheme of emigration. The English spec 









plan, which, if carried into etlect, will diminish; 
part the apprehension felt in this country of an e& 
cessive emigration from Great Britain. The py 
ject is to encourage emigration to the eastern cox 
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spect, has surpassed our most sanguine expecta- 
ions. Letters from the places where it is pro- 
jJuced, announce that the success has been the 
most complete in every branch, and if it is borne in 
mind, that since then, the cocoons have sold at 
nearly double the common prices (from 2 francs to 
2 francs 50 centimes) it may be asserted that this 
year is the finest, and the most productive which 
ve have enjoyed since the mulberry tree has been 
ultivated among us. It is calculated that Herault 
and Gard have produced silk to the amount of from 
5 to 30 millions of francs. All this having been 
already sold for cash, it may be judged what an im- 
mense movement in the funds this single branch of 
agriculture has caused. On the other hand, wools 
have sold extremely well. Every one also extols 
he magnificent promise of the corn harvest, which 
has been so much benefitted by the late rains. ‘The 
vines, however, which suffered from the severity 
of the last winter, promise but half a crop; but in 
return, as this effect has been general, (whatever 
may be said of some places in the interior), the 
wines are gradually rising, and go off rapidly. 
Soon all those which remain in the cellars of the 
producers will be disposed of, and the new wines 
will come in under the most favorable auspices. It 
may be said therefore, that agriculture among us 
has never presented itself under a more smiling and 
favorable aspect. 


In consequence of the obstacles which the Bava- 
rian government have thrown into the way of mar- 
rlages among the Jews, by requiring the possession 
of asum of money by the contracting parties, and 
a large fee for a license, not less than nine couple 
of that persuasion, the men all mechanics, have ar- 
rived here to be married under our laws, and to re- 
side here in future. The confidence and constancy 
manifested by the young women, in venturing 
across the ocean to a new world with their lovers, 
where Hymen’s torch burns bright and free, 1s wor- 
thy the best days of olden time, when seven years 
was deemed light servitude for a good wife. One 
of a females is a capital engraver of visiting 
cards, 


Some of them were in the market on Friday, | 


making their purchases of poultry, lamb, fruits, &c. 
for their wedding dinners yesterday. 


Talking of these marriages reminds us of sueing | 


for a breach of promise, so familiarly known in oar 
country and in Europe. 


the chosen people. 
ered as marriages, and a man may as well run ofi 
with the wife of another, as to seek to win the af- 
fections of a maid betrothed. Hence the confidence 
between the affianced, who traverse oceans together 
with mutual respect and aifection, until time and 
circumstances make it convenient for them to mar- 


ty. The Mosaic law of divorcees is known to have | 
been loose and very unsafe for women, arising from | 


the custom of the Orientals, and never could be 


adopted in extenso in other countries, but there is | 


one branch of the law which is admirable, and is 
also but little known. He who seduces a woman 
and afterwards marries her, can never be divorced 


from her; likewise, the man who falsely accuses | 


his wife of infidelity, can never claim the benefit of 
adivorce. ‘These are points indicative of the phi- 
losophy and wisdom of the great legislator, and his 
entire love of justice. / [N. Y. Star. 


TALK OF HO-POE-THLE YO-HO-LO, 
CHIEF OF THE CREEK NATION. 

The Mobile “Register” of the 26th ult. contains 
the following report of a talk of the chief of the 
Creek nation of Indians with governor Clay of Ala- 
bama, which is stated to have been faithfully made: 
Substance of a “talk”? between his excellency Cle- 

ment C. Clay, governor of the state of Alabama, 

and Ho-poe-thle Yo-ho-lo, chief of the Creek na- 
tion, in the presence of the following officers: 

Major general Patterson, colonels John B. Ho- 

gan, John A. Campbell, Albert J. Pickett and 

James A. Belser, judge Benson, majors T. J. 

Abbott and Donegan, and other gentlemen; toge- 

ther with the undermentioned chiefs of Tercha- 

ratchie town, Young-king, Little Doctor, Yarja, 

Sich-e Colonels, Mad Blue, Mad Deer, Osoo-che 

Fixico and others, on the 30th May, 1836. 

_ Ho-poe-thle Yo-ho-lo said, at the city of Wash- 
ington in the winter of 1832, he saw and conversed 
with the president of the United States, gen. An- 
drew Jackson. The president there informed him 
after the making of their treaty, that by the terms 
of it, at the expiration of five years from the date 
of its conclusion—if his people, the Creeks conti- 
nued to reside where they then were—they must 





|home—which course he thought, would be most 
beneficial for them. Before the expiration of this 
term of five years however, the whites had come 
in, in great numbers among them, and thencefor- 
ward there had been much trouble and confusion. 
‘In consequence of this state of things, he had in 
the mean time, in accordance with the counsel of 
friends, gone to look a home beyond the Mississip- 
pi: during his absence greater troubles had grown 
up, and more confusion among his people arisen, on 
account of the transfer and sale of their reserva- 
tions, for, on his return, he found that the whites 
were swindling them out of them; on that account 
he had requested Dr. McHenry, at that time certi- 
fying agent, to forbear from certifying to contracts 
‘for the sale of them, for he had discovered that it 
was no uncommon thing for one Indian to be insti- 
‘gated to assume the name of, and personate another, 
‘and sometimes to sell and stand up to be certified 
to several tracts of land, of not one of which he 
/was in reality the owner. He had written to the 
‘president on this subject: he had asked for an in- 
vestigation and desired inquiry to be made into it; 
ihe had also, in order to prevent a repetition of such 
‘conduct, requested the president not to permit of 
certifying to contracts, except in the presence of 
‘discreet chiefs, and was much gratified to find that 
‘latterly that course had been adopted. 

The land speculators, in order to get the Indians’ 
‘reservations of land, would harden the people 
‘against the counsel of the chiefs, and sell to the In- 
'dians, pistols, powder, knives and lead, would give 





attempt to restrain or interfere with you, kill them;” 
and that in this way the late depredations and dis- 
turbances, that had so suddenly and in so unlooked 
for a manner broken out in the nation, had been 
created and produced. 

At the time of the meeting that had been appoint- 
ed to take place at Dr. McHenry’s, for the holding 
of the investigation asked for, concerning the frauds 
that had been committed upon the Indians in the 
sale of their lands, he was himself sick and unable 
to attend, but sent word that the chiefs, generally, 
and for the most part were apprised of the affairs of 


their people, and therefore knowing who among 
them had actually sold, and who not, could assist in 
making a proper report of them. ‘Tuskehenehaw 
‘of Tuckabatchee, was present at this meeting, hid- 
ing about in the bushes, and general Woodward 


Tuskehenehaw’s head to make the Indians believe, 


lands, would be the very persons who would be 
taken, and sent immediately off to Arkansas. 
Walker and Woodward were furthermore at the 


the Indians there, telling them that what the agent 
might do for them would be of no account, but that 
the papers they were making for them would se- 
cure them. 

| By their treaty made with the president it re- 
|mained with their people, after the expiration of the 
five years, either to stay upon their lands under the 
law ofthe state, or remove westward to a new home: 


in either event he had been anxious for the people 
‘to be allowed the benefit of what was rightfully 
| their own, and to this end, the investigation was de- 
| A . ; . . 

‘would have effected it. He had oftentimes at- 
| tempted to procure a general meeting of the tribe 


‘but was as often foiled, they appearing to have an 


‘idea of what he wished to converse about: and be- | 


‘ing also more immediately under the influence of 
| Tuskehenehaw, anxious to avoid it. An opportu- 
nity being at length afforded, he appeared unex- 
'pectedly at their meeting, and finding Tuskehene- 
‘haw with them, remonstrated with him about the 
evil course he was pursuing, telling him that the 


pernicious talks he was making to the Indians, | 
'were not his own talks and did not originate with | 


‘him, but were derived from others of whom he 


| was the dape, and that if he thus obstinately per- | 


'severed in such course it must necessarily end in 
| consequences that would be ruinous, and that all 
would be afilicted with sorrow for. Tuskehene- 
haw notwithstanding continued stubborn, and af- 
terwards proceeded in the same way he had begun, 
disregarding his friendly remonstranee; and the 
events which he had so much feared on account of 
it, had unhappily of late become realized. Flying 
rumors of contemplated disturbances had occasion- 
ally passed amongst his people, but they were con- 
sidered by them as unworthy of their belief: they 
did not open their ears to them—now, indeed, the 





‘bad counsel to them, and say to them, “if the chiefs | 


| aiid contain Willtar @ itd tine te tote | 
Such an event has never been heard of among | and captain Walker were also there, putting it into | 


Betrothing is deemed as gsa- . : 
: -/ that those among them who went before the agent | 


'to make complaint about the fraudulent sale of their | 


/same time making papers also, out in the bushes for | 


sired by him, and it had been his earnest hope that it | 


of Tallassee, having a desire to talk with them, | 


‘been sent from people beyond the seas; this it was 
said, had been circulated in some of the Indian 
towns; he had heard that it had been sent to Kun- 
'char-te-Micco, to Enehar-Marthlooche, to Neah- 
'Micco, and that Tuskehenehaw, had also received 
it: he was informed that runners had come from 
Nehar-Micco to Tuskehenehaw bringing four bro- 
ken sticks to him, and word that “they were rea- 
dy,’ and it appears that it was about the time of 
the last of these broken sticks that hostilities had 
commenced among them.* 

The circumstance of the paper said to have been 
circulated he could not, as he 8 before said, well 
understand; it could not have been the work of In- 
dians, for they cannot read or write—the only way 
in which he can account for it is, that white people 
must have been at the bottom of it. His people 
had agreed with colonel Hogan, the superintendant 
and agent, that they would emigrate with him dur- 
ing the present spring; some of them, however, had 
been desirous of making a crop first and putting off 
going until fall afterwards; this had been suggested 
to col. Hogan, but he would not listen to it, and said 
they must not defer the time of their removing be- 
yond the spring, that the grass would be sufficiently 
‘grown then to feed their poneys upon—they must 
prepare to start by that time; it would be the best 
season for them and they ought to avail themselves 
of the advantage of it and be off. That to facilitate 
their removal he had promised to interest himself in 
| the procuring if possible, the payment of their an- 
nuity for the present year by that time, but although 
as they had been informed, he had endeavored to 
do so, he had not been successful—no law having 

then been passed authorising and appropriating it. 
|The time contemplated for their shetiereat had pass- 
ed—the people in expectation of it had not planted 
and were already in a state of great want on ac- 
‘count of it; they were generally both willing and 
‘desirous of emigrating, and would go into camp if 
the opportunity was afforded them: that owing to 
| that diversity of sentiment ever entertained by men 
‘in regard to the propriety of particular meastires, it 
' was not to be expected that all would be unanimous 
in the matter, but he thought that those who had 
‘hitherto said they would not go, might by possibi- 
lity be influenced by the example of the others go- 
| ing into camp, if camps were opened for them: and 
although some of this mind might be reluctant, yet, 
he did not think they were spoiled—that is, that 
heir repugnance to emigrating was invincible, but 
‘might by such means be overcome. 
| He wished to make particular remarks on one 
subject which deeply aliected their condition as a 
people, and interests; it was in regard to the quanti- 
ty of ardent spirits that was continually introduced 
among them—beyond doubt it was one of the lead- 
ing causes of their debasement and misery, and 
tended infinitely to the procreation of mischief and 
disturbance. He was desirous in the event of their 
going into camp that the dealers in the commodity 
‘might not be allowed to bring or sell it among 
them: in the absence of the cause they would of 
course be relieved from the baneful and destructive 
effect. 

Another subject too, he would also invite atten- 
tion towards. Claims were not unfrequently set 
up by their white brethren against the Indians: 
these too often were founded neither in truth nor 
justice; often where not a cent was due on account 
‘of them. To satisfy such demands, their horses 
'were sometimes seized upon, sometimes their mo- 
ney; this too arbitrarily and without sanction of 
‘law; at other times they were threatened with the 
| consequences of the law, or the confinement of a 
jail, and in such manner their substance was ex- 
‘torted out of them. Oak-fus-ke Yo-ho-lo the pri- 
'soner, lately killed in Tallassee while attempting 
to effect his eseape, he had every reason to believe 
‘had been excited to anger and made mad by some 
circumstance of this kind. 

To proceedings so arbitrary, and the introducing 
and selling such floods of liquor amongst them, he 











*The paper alluded to by Ho-poe-thle Yo-ho-lo, 
| was, after the talk, ascertained to be some old procla- 
mation, issued during the last war with England, by 
‘sir George Cockburn, commanding the English 
fleet, and was highly inflammatory. It was ad- 
‘dressed to the Creek Indians, and was no doubt the 
cause at that time of exciting them to make waron 
‘the whites. Where these old proclamations could 
have been lying all this time, is not yet discovered, 
‘but an Englishman, who is a silversmith, and resi- 
‘ded for some time in Columbus, Geo. was the man 
who rode among the Indians, and read and explain- 
ed these papers, but took care to conceal the date; 


necessarily become subject to the jurisdiction of| astounding facts had broken out upon them. He | he is now in prison in Montgomery jail. This man 
the state of Alabama, and be governed by its laws, | had received information of a matter which he had | says he is the natural son of Francis the prophet, 
otherwise they must move beyond the bounds of! been unable properly to pm: pens: it was con- 


the Mississippi, and settle themselves in a new 


| cerning a paper, or letter, said, or pretended to have 


‘hung by order of gen. Jackson, and was born in 
London at the time Francis visited England, 
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-had engaged with the government toemigrate them, 


’ whom at that time he was unacquainted, middling | 
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thought astop should be put; they could then in 
more order and quiet, complete their necessary ar- 
ragements for going away. , 

‘When the late hostilities broke out, his people 
were engaged in gathering up their cattle, that were 
dispenind in the woods, in order to dispose of them 
in expectation of their departure; they had not 
finished this gathering when news of the hostilities 
reached them, siverthslten they gayrepa quit 
hunting their cattle and hastened to the relief of 
their white friends; nor did they cease from aiding 
them until by their exertions, most of the deluded 
and guilty depredators upon the lives and property 
of the whites in that section of country, had been 
either made prisoners and turned over to the cus- 
tody of the whites, or expelled the neighborhood 
through fear, to places remote and unknown to 
them, and where as was supposed the main body 
of their enemies had secreted themselves and ab- 
sconded. 

(Ho-poe-thle Yo-ho-lo being here asked by the 

overnor whether he would be willing to continue to 
end his useful aid to the commanding general Pat- 
terson, then present at the interview, answered ) 
Neah-Micco and Tus-ke-he-ne-haw are responsible 
for the influence of the evil counsels they have been 
instrumental in disseminating among the red _ peo- 
ple: by their conduct they have become deeply in- 
volved in the creating of the present passing events, 
have been actors in them, and ought theretofore to 
be chargeable with some of the troubles and bur- 
thens of allaying them. He thought it was in the 
power of these by roper exertion to cause the ap- 
prehension and delivery of the murderers and other 
depredators who had been concerned in the late 
rash and lamentable outbreak upon their white 
brethren of the Creek nation; this exertion ought 
to be first required and demanded of them, after 
which, if they turned a deaf ear and refused, and 
the general called upon him, although the horses 
belonging to his peeple, were much worsted by the 
faticues of their late service and enterprize, they 
would again nevertheless cheerfully turn out to his 
assistance, and help to subdue and take them. 

(Reverting to the subject of their removal beyond 
the Mississippi, Ho-poe-thle Yo-ho-lo said) captain 
Walker, one of the company of contractors who 


had conversed some time back with him about 
their emigration, and had offered to open camps for 
them to assemble in, upon condition, that they 
should only remain in camp one week prior to the 


ee To-war-sa, part of U-fau-la, on Tallapoosa, 
ickory Ground, Little Oak-choi, We-wo-ko, Woc- 
koy, Pok-en-tal-la-has-see, We-o-guf-ka, Hii-la- 
bee, part of Fish Pond and part of Taladega. 

Ho-poe-thle Yo-ho-lo added in conclusion—that 
some of the Creeks had passed over among the Che- 
rokees, they were composed principally of Sok-a- 
pa-toy, Kun-char-tee, Tallasse Hatchee and a por- 
tion of Talladega. 





MILITARY VISIT. 

On the 12th inst. the Baltimore light division, 
comprising eighteen compamies of as well drilled 
and efficiently organized volunteers as are to be 
found in the union, visited Washington city, via the 
rail road, where they were cordially received and 
kindly entertained. In Baltimore their fine milita- 
ry appearance was greatly admired, and they also. 
made a deep impression upon the citizens of Wash- 
ington, as we learn by the following article 


From the Intelligencer of Tuesday last. 

A more brilliant spectacle never has been wit- 
nessed in the city of WasHINGToNn, than that ex- 
hibited yesterday on the occasion of the visit of the 
brigade of volunteers from BAtTrmoreE to this cit 
for the purpose of honoring, at the capitol of their 
country, the anniversary of the battle of North 
Point, fought by volunteers and militia, in defence 
of the city of Baltimore from invasion, two-and- 
twenty years ago. 

The day was bright and beaming, and the city 
and neighboring towns poured out almost their 
whole 2 a IR to greet and admire the strangers, 
whose splendid appearance exceeded all anticipa- 
tion. We have indeed seen many public spectacles 
in our day, but never one so brilliant and impres- 
sive as yesterday afforded us. The arrival of the 
trains of the cars alone, transporting, by the aid of 
several locomotives, so many hundreds of troops, 
(eighteen companies,) the elite of the citizen sol- 
diery of the monumental city, witnessed as it was 
from the brow of Capitol-hill by thousands upon 
thousands of men, women and children, was one of 
the grandest sights one could desire to look upon. 
Add to this the effect of the federal salute from the 
hill, by which the visiters were welcomed, the 
showy marshalling of the troops at the base of the 
hill, and the march of the glittering column u 
North Capitol street into the space in front of the 
capitol, (where the volunteers of our city and 
Georgetown, with a company of Baltimore cavalry, 
joined them,) and we can safely say that a more 














commencement of their journey, saying, that he 
could not keep them in camp and feed and furnish | 
provisions for thei longer than that space; that his | 
people would not agree to go into camp upon such | 
conditions, the time limited to them was too short | 
to make their needful preparations in, therefore they 
were unwilling to agree to it: lately capt. Walker 
had again made his people similar proposals, but, as 
before, they could come to no understanding about 
it. On that oceasion col. Hogan being absent they 
had obtained an interview with capt. Page; at this 
interview mention was made to him about the state 
of land matters, which, although investigations had 
already been had about them, it appeared by the 
order of the government were to be had over again: 
capt. Page on that occasion had said to him that 
there were so many agents sent by the government 
amongst them to hold investigations about. the sto- 
len lands they made complaint of, and for other 
purposes, that he did not think it was going to do 
them any good:—they would be kept by them until 
fall before their business would be settled; that his 
people therefore had better sell their claims to these 
controverted lands for whatever they were able: 
even though they might not be able to get the 
worth of them, they had best get something; some- 
thing was better than nothing. Then aman with 


| 


height, and rather thick, came up and accosted 
him, saying, he had heard what had been said in 
the matter of their land claims by capt. Page, and 
if he liked the talk and would sell him the claims 
he would buy them, doubtful as might be the 
chance of their recovery; nevertheless he said in 
the event of their selling to him, that he would in- 





cur the risk of this. Here capt. Walker who was 
then present interfered and counselled his people to 
agree to this preposal, and sell their claims as was | 
desired, and it was at this period that he made his 
second offer.as last mentioned to open camps for 
emigration. 

(Being asked what towns he thought were now 
willing to emigrate, he replied) the town of Tuck- 
a-bat-chee, for the most part—these were his peo- 
sle, they were in general willing, except those about 
Moc Mithene-baw. and under his influence—these 
objected. ‘The other towns so far as he could learn 
were those of Au-to-see, Cle-wal-la, Tuskeegee, 
Coosawda, Ki-o-if-gee, Hatchee-chub-ba, Aufou- | 


| 





impressive scene is seldom witnessed, in either our 
civil or our military exhibitions, in any part of this 
country. 

At the capitol, the troops were reviewed by the 
commanding general of the army of the United 
States. After which review, &c. of all which a 
more particular account may be hereafter expected, 
the visiters were entertained with a collation pro- 
vided for the occasion at Carusi’s saloons. 

The reception which our city was able to give to 
our fellow-citizens of Baltimore bore no adequate 
proportion to the wishes of our people, nor perhaps 
to the claims of our visiters. To have done this 
would have required the resources as well as the 
public spirit of the monumental city itself, which 
never does such things by halves. We trust, how- 
ever, that the visit was rendered acceptable to our 
visiters, and will have afiorded them general grati- 
fication. , 


oe 


The following letter from gen. Steuart, who com- 
manded the division, to the president pro tem. of the 
rail road company, shows the importance of rail 
roads conveyance in the transportation of troops. 

Baltimore, Sept. 13th, 1836. 

Str: On the part of the first light division, I beg 
leave to return thanks for the very handsome man- 
ner in which the Baltimore and Ohio rail road com- 
pany carried from 900 to 1,000 men, with some ar- 
tillery, guns and horses to be transported yesterday 
from Baltimore to Washington and back again in 
the same evening with great safety, punctuality, 
ease and comfort. 

The experiment was a bold one, but proved com- 


pletely successful, and whilst it illustrates the great 


capacity of the road for rapid transportation of 


troops, I must beg leave to say that nothing could | 


exceed the energy, skill and obligingness with 
which the whole inovement was directed and exe- 
cuted by the agents of the company. I would espe- 
cially mention captain FrrzmuGcu and Mr. Woop- 
stpE, (though it appeared to me that all were equal- 
ly ambitious to do their duty) but as you sir were 
present, giving your kind attention when it was re- 


quired, I will say no more than that we all feel | 


greatly indebted to the company for the liberal ar- 
rangements made for our comfort, and equally in- 
debted to yourself as well as the two gentlemen I 


“= 





a 


have named and the other agents of the company : 


who were employed in this special duty. 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 
G. H. STEUART, 
Col. William Steuart, president pro tem. of the 
Baltimore and Ohio rail road company. 





SLAVERY IN TEXAS. 
British House or Commons, August 5. 

On the order of the day being moved for th. 
house to go into the committee of supply, 

Mr. B. Hoy, pursuant to notice, rose to move ay 
‘address to the crown, praying that his majesty will 
be graciously pleased to direct that such measures 
may be taken as to his majesty may seem proper, 
to secure the fulfilment of the existing treaty be. 
tween this country and Mexico; and to prevent the 
establishment of slavery and the traffic in slaves, jy 
the province of Texas, in the Mexican territory,” 
He said that the question was a very important one 
to this country, as we had in the province in ques. 
tion property to the amount of 70,000,000 dollais, 
The Texas had already been dissevered from Mex. 
ico, and might fall, along with Cuba, &e. into the 
hands of the United States. He had before asked 
whether the Texas would not be bound by the trea- 
ties into which she entered, when forming part of 
the Mexican territory, relative to the slave trade; 
and the noble lord (Palmerston) then answered that 
if the Texas remained, after the conclusion of the 
war, part of Mexico, she would be bound by the 
treaties entered into with this country at that time. 
But he had the opinion of the noble lord on another 
point to quote as a precedent in this case. The 
noble lord, in answer to a question from him, had 
stated that Holland was bound by all the treaties 
made by her when joined to Belgium, after the 
separation of the two countries. The war going on 
in ‘Texas was not a war for independence or for 
liberty: it was a war for slavery, and the Texas had 
been most unjustly assisted by the southern states 
of the American union. Texas had carried on 
slavery in the most open manner. 

The annexation of Texas to the American union 
was contemplated and spoken of. The American 
states had been originally 13 in number; they were 
now 26. The laststate which had joined the union 
was the Arkansas; and the only stipulation which 
they had made was this—that they should be allow- 
ed to do as they pleased on the question of slavery; 
that the general government should have no voice 
upon that. In the same manner, there could be no 
doubt, that if a union were to take place between 
the United States and Texas, the main condition of 
it would be, that slavery should be allowed to con- 
tinue in the latter. He begged to ask the noble 
lord, if within the last ten days he had not had 
an application from the Mexican government, re- 
questing the mediation and good offices of govern- 
ment, to remonstrate in an amicable manner with 
the government of the United States, on the gross 
violation of the treaties between those states and 
Mexico, and the aggression which had taken place 


against Mexico on the part of the southern states of 


the union. The honorable member then quoted the 
authority of Mr. Huskisson and of John Q. Adams, 
to show the design entertained by the United States 
to extend their dominion to the territories of other 
powers in the neighborhood of their own. 

It was for the house and the country to consider 
whether the sacrifice of those enormous sums which 
we had expended, and which we were still annual- 


ly expending, in order to procure the abolition 0! 


slavery and the slave trade was now to be rendered 
wholly useless, and whether we were to retreat from 
that position, which we had so long held, of a na- 
tion taking the lead in endeavors to bring about the 
suppression of that odious traffic, while we pos- 
sessed the power and right of interfering in such 
manner as to prevent so unfortunate a result. 

Last year eighty vessels from Cuba had been en- 
gaged in the slave trade; many of them, doubtless, 
had conveyed slaves to Texas, for it was calculated 
that at least 13,000 slaves annually had been of late 
introduced into Texas, by importation direct, oT 
from the immediate neighborhood. On this point 
he begged to remark that the papers laid upon the 
table of the house, relative to the slave trade, con- 
tained. no information respecting its progress 1 
Texas, such as they contained of its progress 10 
other American territories. If Texas became i”- 
dependent and united, as he had no doubt it would 
be, to the North American republic, he would ask 
the house and the country to consider what must be 
the consequences resulting. He would call upo! 
the house to consider what must be the conse- 
quence of a perseverance on the part of the United 
States in a system of progressive aggrandisement. 

The acquisition of Texas would lead to the es- 


tablishment of the states as a commercial power of 


dangerous importance; it would place them in 4 
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5c eee : ~ommanding osition on the Atlantic and the Pa- 


' cific alike; an while, on the one side, they would 


be distant only six weeks’ sail from this country, 


: on the other, they would be distant only six weeks’ 


, sail from 
> east with 
Mexico were at once assisted by this country, it 
| would fall an easy prey to the United States. His 
| object on the present occasion was to obtain the 
' concurrence of the house in an address to the crown, 


China and those other countries of the 
which a facility of intercourse was always 
advantageous, and so much desired. Unless 


raying his majesty to take such measures as to his 
majesty Should seem proper to see fulfilled the ex- 
jsting treaty. The honorable gentleman concluded 
with moving an address to that effect. | 
Mr. H. G. Ward seconded the motion, and said 


: that the deep interest which he had long taken in 


the question induced him to say a few words. From 
the time of his mission to Mexico, he had observed 


‘that it had been the fixed determination of the 
' United States, by fair means or foul, to obtain pos- 


session of the province of Texas. Honorable mem- 
bers might, phew not be aware of the importance 
and value of such an acquisition. That territory 


contained upwards of 120,000,000 acres of the finest 


land; it was watered by several navigable rivers, 


} having their embouchures in the gulf of Mexico, 
and on its coast were to be found many harbors, su- 


erior to all others in the adjoining territories, and 


_ the possession of which would give them a com- 


lete command of that gulf. When Mexico be- 


- came an independent state, her government agreed 
' to abolish slavery in its dominions. He could an- 


wer for the fact that, during his residence in that 


' country, the treaty was most rigidly enforced; and 


at present he would take upon limself to say that 
there were not more than twenty slaves in it. Ever 
since the erection of Mexico into an independent 
republic, the United States had cast most covetous 


| eyes upon the province of Texas. He had observed 
| a curious proof of it during his residence in Mexi- 


eo, when through their agent, Mr. Poinsett, they 
took measures for the purpose of obtaining such a 
arty in the Mexican congress as would consent to 
bet them have Texas for a certain number of dol- 
lars. ‘This endeavor failing, the United States had 
had recourse to other means; they encouraged all 
the refuse of their population to overflow the boun- 
dary line between the United States and Texas, and 
to take possession of the lands of the latter. This 
was done; the lands of Texas were occupied by 
subjects of the United States, a Texian land scrip 
was created, and the stock became the subject of 
speculation in the markets of New York and New 
Orleans. No Texian had any interest init. The 
territory was in the hands of ten, fifteen, or eigh- 
teen thousand adventurers—men recognising no 
laws, and seeking for nothing but the means of 
turning their land to the utmost account. When he 
was in Mexico there had been in communication 
with Mr. Poinsett, upon the subject of the occupa- 
tion of Texas, an American, who was now the pre- 
sident of the Texian republic, a man of talent, cer- 
tainly, but utterly devoid of principle. 
As a further proof of the connexion of the Unit- 
ed States, he would state that Mr. Forsyth, a mem- 
ber of the cabinet, was reported to have beena very 
large owner of Texian land. Thus, it appeared 
that Texas, being undeniably a country belonging 
to Mexico by solemn treaty, and being uninhabited, 
the Americans had created a population in it, and 
instigated that population to declare itself indepen- 
dent; and the committee on foreign relations in the 
senate then came forward with a solemn report, 
ushered in by Mr. Clay, gravely discussing the ab- 


solute necessity of recognizing the independence of 


Texas—a state whieh they had created from the 
offscourings of the population of their own western 
states, and which they had encouraged in every 
way, by furnishing supplies of men, arms and mu- 
nitions of war, to sever itself from Mexico. There 
were two considerations which ought to weigh with 
them in discussing this question. The first was 
the question of general policy, whether it was ad- 
visable to allow the United States to pursue a sys- 
tem of aggrandisement without any endeavor on | 
our part to check them, and te allow the extension | 
of their territory to the Rio Bravo and the Gulf of 
Mexico in such manner as to obtain for them the 
absolute command of that gulf; for certainly the ac- 
quisition of Texas would give them that command, 
and would enable them, with half a dozen priva- 
teers, to shut us out entirely from our present trade 
with Mexico, leaving us no route whatsoever by 
which to maintain a commercial intercourse with 
that country, save that leading reund Cape Horn to 
its western coast. 

Upon the importance of that trade, not only in 
reference to its present actual amount, but in refer- 
ence also to the large probable increase which it 





dwell; it was growing more extensive every day; 
nor could he see any definite Amit to its increase in 
future years. Our connexion with Mexico was 
rendered, too, more intimate by this circumstance, 
that we possessed a large capital invested in mining 
adventures in that country. It was impossible, 
then, to contemplate, without anxiety, events hav- 
ing a tendency, apparently, to sever from the Mex- 
ican state a most valuable portion of its territory, 
and to place our trade with that state at the mercy 
of a commercial rival. The noble lord must be 
aware that, in 1825, there had been a somewhat si- 
milar project, on the part of the United States, to 
obtain possession of the island of Cuba. There 
were at that time in Cuba three parties, severally 
wishing for a connexion with England, France and 
America; the mutual jealousy of the three coun- 
tries, however, prevented any one of them from 
taking possession of the island, and they came to a 
solemn treaty (notes having been actually inter- 
changed by their respective governments) that nei- 
ther England, France nor America should inter- 
fere with it, but that it should be left in the posses- 
sion of Spain. The other consideration, of which 
he had spoken as one which ought to have weight 
in the discussion of the question, was the conside- 
ration of moral feeling which must influence every 
gentleman acquainted with the condition of society 
in the western states of the union, and every gen- 
tleman aware of the incalculable misery which the 
system of slavery there prevailing inflicted upon so 
many millions of human beings. 


the subject was whether, for the purpose of main- 
taining that demoralizing system, they would allow 
the annexation of the territory of Texas to the 
United States. In a pamphlet recently published 
upon the subject in the union, a great fear was ex- 
pressed as to the consequences of such an event 
on the part of the non-slaveholding states; for 


doubtless the house must be aware that the states 








would undergo, it was unnecessary for him to 


'were at present divided into two great parties, the 
slaveholding and the non-slaveholding states—that 


a struggle had been for some time carried on be- | 


‘tween them in the national legislature, and that the 
_parties were now pretty equally balanced. The re- 
‘sult of the annexation of the province of Texas 
| would be the creation of nine additional slavehold- 
ing states, with eighteen representatives in the con- 
'gress at Washington; and that circumstance would 
put an end to all hopes of doing away with the sys- 
‘tem which formed the most degrading feature in 
the whole frame of the United States. © 

| Viscount Palmerston said that if he began by de- 
\claring that he did not feel himself at liberty to 
‘agree to the address proposed by the honorable gen- 
tleman, he trusted that neither he nor the house 


‘| would imagine that circumstance to be any proof | 


that he did not feel fully the importance of the sub- 
ject to which that address related, or that his ma- 
|jesty’s government were not as much animated as 
he was by a desire to put an end to those events to 
‘which mainly it referred. He thought, however, 
'that he should satisfy the house that in some re- 
'spects the address would be unnecessary, and in 


‘others it would be premature. The observations | 


‘made by the honorable gentleman, and by his ho- 
norable friend behind him, (Mr. Ward), divided 
\themselves, strictly speaking, into two different 
branches, the one of them relating to the political 
_part of the question, and the other relating to that 
part of it which regarded the trade in slaves. With 
reference to the political part of the question, un- 
doubtedly the possibility of the annexation of the 
province of Texas to the U. States was a subject 
which ought seriously to engage the attention of the 
house and the country. But he did not think that 
the events which had yet occurred afforded them 
any ground for thinking that there was at present 
any such probability of that kind as to call upon 
the house to address the crown with reference to it. 
The state of Texas at present was this: A revolt 
had taken place in that province, and a Mexican ar- 


my had been despatched thither for the purpose of | 


putting it down. 

The first operations of that army were greatly 
successful, but a part of it having incautiously ad- 
vanced considerably before the remainder, had been 
surprised by the Texian force, and routed with 
great slaughter, the president, who happened to be 
with that portion of the Mexican army, being taken 
prisoner. But it would be premature to infer from 
that simple event what might be the ultimate issue 
of the civil war in that province. It was possible, 
undoubtedly, that the resistance of the people of 
Texas might prevail against the authorities of Mex- 
ico; but, on the other hand, the numerical superiori- 
ty lay with the army of Mexica. The government 
of Mexico was preparing, according to our last ad- 
vices, to make fresh efforts to reinforce their army, 
and he thought we yere not in a position to infer 


The question to be decided under this view of 








from any thing which had happened what might 
possibly be the result of the contest. But with re- 
spect to the conduct of the United States, although 
he was aware of the fact stated by the honorable 
gentleman, and by his honorable friend, that indivi- 
duals in those states of the union which bordered 
upon Texas had undoubtedly given great assistance 
to the revolted population, yet, if we looked to 
what had been the conduct of the responsible go- 
vernment of the United States, we should find in 
the message sent to congress by the president, at 
the beginning of the session, a most unequivocal 
declaration that the government of the United States 
would take no part in that civil war; nay, farther, 
we should find that orders had been issued by that 
government to enforce the laws of the states, and 
—_ individual subjects from mixing in that dis- 
ute. 

He (lord Palmerston) had too high an opinion 
of the honor and good faith of the ‘government of 
the United States not to believe that they would 
act up to their declaration; and he thoucht, there- 
fore, that fresh circumstances ought to arise before 
it would be fitting on the part of the house to send 
up to the crown an address bearing on that politi- 
cal branch of the question. With respect now to 
that part which related to the trade in slaves, the 
honorable member had remarked, that in the cor- 
respondence laid before the house, as having taken 
place between the government at home and our 
agents abroad, with regard to the progress and di- 
minution of that trade, there appeared nothing bear- 
ing upon the trade supposed to exist in Texas. 
That was perfectly true; and the explanation was 
that we had no agent in the province of Texas. It 
was but lately, indeed, that he had received from 
our minister at Mexico representations bearing 
upon the illicit trade which was supposed to be 
carried on in that province. Undoubtedly it would 
be avery great evil, and much to be deplored, if 
the course of the civil war in Texas, be it what it 
might, were to lead to a renewal or extension of 
the slave trade; and that was a subject well de- 
serving the attention of the house. If the house 
were of opinion that his majesty’s government 
were indifferenf in the matter, and were not dispos- 
ed of their own accord to bestow on it their most 
vigilant attention, and to do ail in the power of 


_the crown to prevent such an evil, he should agree 
that it would be fitting on the part of the house to 


admonish the government, and remind them of the 
course which it behooved them to pursue in the 
manner proposed by the honorable gentleman. 


But he assured the house that the government re- 
quired no such stimulus to urge them to perforra 


their duty on that point; and he trusted that what 
they had done, and what they were in the progress 
of accomplishing, might be accepted by the house 
as a fresh proof that they were as anxious and 


active as the house could wish them to be in en- 
deavoring to put down the trade in every part of 


the world, and prevent it from springing up in 
quarters where it did not now exist. 


If they considered what effect the progress of 


events in Texas might have on that matter, he did 
not think that there was any danger—any consider- 
able danger—that such an evil would be the result 


of the civil war; because it was evident either that 


Texas would be reconquered by Mexieo, and the 


authority of Mexico re-established therein, or else 


the province would assert its independence and be- 
come a separate state; or thirdly, indeed, it might 
unite itself with the United States of North Ameri- 
ca. Ifthe government of Mexico re-established its 
authority in Texas, then the laws of Mexico would 
come into operation in that country; and, therefore 
as far as the internal administration of Texas was 
concerned, there would be no more encouragement 





given to the slave trade in that part of the Mexican 
| territories than in any other. With reference to 
any thing which the government of Mexico could 
do, it was obvious, whether their authority were 
thrown off in Texas or not, that while they were 
unable to rule in that country and to make their 
laws to be there obeyed, it would be useless to ap- 
ply to them to interfere for the purpose of putting 
down the slave trade in that province. In the next 
place, if Texas established its independence, it 
would be for the government of England, by ad- 
dressing itself to that state, to enter into such nego- 
tiations as would induce its government to enter 
into those engagements for the suppression of the 
slave trade which we had persuaded many nations 
‘to contract, and which, he trusted, we should per- 
_suade all the nations of the civilized world in like 
manner to contract. 

_If, again, by any progress of events at any future 
distant time, Texas were to become a member of 
the union, then, undoubtedly, there would be some 
danger that at least from other states of America 
slaves might be introduced into the province of 
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Texas; but there would not be any real danger in 
practice of the importation of slaves brought from 


the coast of Africa, or from any of the islands of | 
the West Indies. If there had been hitherto any 


importation of slaves into Texas, which he was in- 
clined to believe there had been, it would ‘be found, 
he apprehended, that they had come from Cuba and 
some neighboring places in the West, Indies; he 
had not heard of any cargoes being brought to 
Texas direct from the coast of Africa. With re- 

ard to the importation from Cuba, that was a 
Chaneh of a larger question which, he trusted, had 
been satisfactorily settled. The house knew that 
we had concluded a treaty with Spain for the sup- 

ression of the slave trade, containing what he 
hbbed and what he thought would be most effectual 
provisions for putting an end to the slave trade 
under the flag of Spain. That treaty had only late- 
ly come into operation, and, therefore, the state- 
ment which the hosurable gentleman had made as 
to the transfer of slaves from Cuba to Texas related 
to a period of time, and a state of things antecedent 
to the practical operation of the new treaty. It 
was well known that some years ago we persuaded 
the French government to enter into a treaty by 
which the mutual right of search, subject to certain 
limitations, was conceded by one country to the 
other. ‘The treaty likewise contained other regu- 


lations, having for their object the suppression of 


the slave trade. 

What had been the effect of that treaty? Until 
then, the trade in slaves was carried on to an enor- 
mous extent under the flag of France; but he be- 
lieved that, from the moment the treaty came into 
operation, not a single slave ship had sailed under 
the flag of that country. We had now also conclud- 
edatreaty with Spain. Previous to the conclu- 
sion of this treaty, and perhaps he inight say, al- 
most up to the present moment, the flag of Spain 
had been extensively used for the purpose of cover- 


ing the abominable traffic. He, however, trusted | 


and believed that the same provisions which in the 
treaty with France had proved effectual in sup- 
pressing the illicit tratfic carried on under the 
French flag, would, in the treaty with Spain, be 
found equally effectual in preventing it from being 
carried on under the flag of the latter country, and 
that the enormous trade in slaves carried on with 
Cuba in defiance of our representations to the local 
authorities of that island, and in reproach of the 
rood faith of the Spanish government, would final- 


y be put an end to, as well as that subdivision of 
the traffic which had flowed into the territory of 


the Texas. ‘There was another flag which had, 
perhaps, been more abused for the purposes of the 


slave trade than that of Spain; he meant the flag of 


Portugal. (Hear, hear). 

The papers which have been laid upon the table 
contained suflicient evidence of the abominations 
carried on under that flag, and hardly a week pass- 
ed without his receiving fresh accounts, each ex- 
ceeding its predecessor in the enormity of the facts 
disclosed. It, therefore, gave him much pleasure 
to be able to state to the house that this country had 
entered into negotiations with Portugal for the pur- 
pose of concluding a treaty precisely similar to that 
concluded with Spain. 
brought so nearly to a conclusion, that he expected, 
before many weeks elapsed, to receive the treaty 
signed; and, if that should be the case, he trusted 
that the slave trade, now being curried on under the 
Portuguese flag, would be put down. Then there 


would remain chiefly to be considered the flag of 


Brazil, which, in spite of a treaty, had, to a certain 
extent, been applied to that purpose. The govern- 
ment of Brazil had lately signed two supplementa- 
ry articles containing the essential stipulations, for 
want of which the existing treaty had proved inef- 
fectual; he meant the stipulations respecting equip- 
ment and breaking up of vessels. What had now, 
therefore, associated with us in the common cause 
of putting down the slave trade, almost all the ma- 
ritime powers whose flags could be abused and 
prostituted for that purpose. The British govern- 
ment was going still further than this. 

They had made a proposition to the government 
of Austria, Prussia and Russia, who had not hither- 
to concurred in any treaty on the subject, in conse- 
quence of which those powers had agreed toa treaty 
conjointly with France and England; and he hoped 
that, before a considerable time elapsed, he would 
be in possession of the ratified document. He must 
sav, therefore, that the subject of the slave trade 
in Texas was a comparatively insignificant branch 
of a much ereater and more extensive question; and, 
if we should sueceed, and he trusted it would be 
the case, in carrying our object into effect with re- 
spect to the general question, little apprehension 
need be entertained on the score of Texas. If, 
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' ‘than had ever before existed. 
These negotiations were | 





| that had brought us together. 
had known for many years, as one of the most zeal- 


edly be the duty of the government to take such{ known character for Christian philanthro 


steps as circumstances might require to endeavor to 
put an end to the abuse. Upon political grounds, 
therefore, he thought it was unnecessary for the 
house to address the crown on the subject of Texas; 
and, with respect to the question of the slave trade, 
he ventured to say that it was equally unnecessary 
to approach the throne; and, if the house should 
take an unnecessary step in addressing the crown 
upon a point with respect to which his majesty’s 
advisers were already prepared and willing to act, 
it would be casting a censure upon the conduct of 
the government, which he believed the honorable 
mover of the amendment did not intend to convey. 

He (lord P.) might avail himself of this opportu- 
nity to state that it was his intention to introduce 
a bill connected with the subject now under discus- 
sion, and the statement which he had made would 
in some measure explain his motive for doing so. 
He confidently expected that he would shortly ob- 
tain the ratifications of the treaties to which he had 
alluded; but the house was aware that those treaties 
could not be carried into execution without the 
sanction of a parliamentary enactment; and know- 
ing that the treaties would probably be concluded 
at a period when parliament would not be sitting, 
he wished to bring in a bill, the operation of which 
should be limited to the duration of a certain time 
after the next session, by which the crown would 
be empowered by orders in council to give imme- 
diate effect to any treaty which his majesty, in pur- 
suance of addresses from the two houses of parlia- 
ment, might conclude with foreign powers for the 
suppression of the slave trade, without waiting for 
the passing of a bill to carry each treaty into opera- 
tion—(hear, hear). If parliament would consent 
to pass a bill of that description, it was obvious that 
considerable time would be saved. 

Mr. F. Buxton expressed his belief that if the 
Americans should obtain possession of Texas, which 
had been truly described as forming one of the fair- 
est harbors in the world, a greater impulse would 
be given to the slave trade than had been experienc- 
ed for many years. If the British government did 
not interfere to prevent the Texian territory from 
falling into the hands of the American slaveholders, 
in all probability a greater traffic in slaves would be 


‘carried on during the next fifty years than had ever 
' before existed. The war at present being waged in 


Texas differed from any war which had ever been 
heard of. It was not a war for the extention of ter- 
ritory; it was not a war of aggression; it was not 
one undertaken for the advancement of national 
glory; it was a war which had for its sole object 
the obtaining of a market for slaves—(hear, hear). 
He would not say that the American government 


/connived at ue proceedings which had taken place; 
but it was notorious that the Texians had been sup- 


plied with munitions of war of all sorts by the slave- 
holders of the United States. (Hear, hear.) With- 
out meaning to cast any censure upon the govern- 
ment, he thought the house had a right to de- 
mand that the secretary for foreign ailairs adopt 
strong measures to prevent the establishment of a 
new and more extensive market for the slave trade 
The noble lord ought 
immediately to open negotiations on this subject, 
not only with the Mexican, but with the United 
States governmeit, which latter had always profess- 
ed to be anxious for the extinction of the slave 
trade. 

After a few words from Mr. Hume, sir F. Trench 
and sir J. R. Reid, in condemnation of the proceed- 
ing of the Texians, 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

MR. CLAY’S REMARKS 
ON COLONIZATION. 
From the Lexington Intelligencer. 

We intimated, on Tuesday, an intention to pub- 
lish a sketch of Mr. Clay’s observations at the 
colonization meeting of Friday last. This semi- 
pledge we are enabled to redeem, though in an im- 
periect manner, by the aid of the brief notes taken 
by us at the time. 

"Mr. Cray said, that he came to the meeting as a 
listener, with no prepared speech, and with no pur- 
pose of making aspeech, Standing, however, in 
the relation he did to the gentleman, who had just 
taken his seat, he felt it incumbent on him first, to 
say something of him, and next, of the great cause 
That gentleman he 
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Py, that 


the fullest confidence in him could not be misplaced 
Having said thus much, and less he could not hay, 
said in relation to that gentleman, if he said an, 
thing, he would proceed to the topics whose cong. 
deration had caused this meeting. 
_ When we take a survey of our country, we fin, 
it occupied by two distinct classes of population— 
two races of men—distinct in many important ye. 
spects—agreeing in few, except that they alik 
possessed the gift of reason. The amalgamatioy 
of these two races was a thing impossible—forbj; 
by all considerations of regard to either. The cas: 
presented difficulties long ago deeply felt and de. 
plored. They were seen by the fathers of the 
republic, who, after much argument and reflectioy 
resolved to do the best they could, and depend {; 
the result upon Providence. Many schemes passe; 
in review before them, and all were rejected as im. 
practicable. 

About twenty years ago some zealous, pious 
benevolent men conceived the project of Africa, 
colonization. He recollected well the proceedings 
at Washington at the organization of the society. 
He was invited to be present. At first he declinei: 
but on further reflection, he felt disposed to think 
well of the plan. Among those present at the ori. 
ginal meeting, he remembered were Mr. Caldwell 
and Francis S. Key of the District of Columbia. 
the rev. Dr. Finley of New Jersey, and a late dis. 
tinguished member of congress from Virginia, John 
Randolph of Roanoke. We met and considere( 
the prejudices in our way, the obstacles to be re. 
moved, and the objects to be accomplished: an 
finally organized the society on the principles whic) 
it has ever since publicly professed, and which 
have just been stated to this meeting. 

The success of this society has exceeded the 
hopes of its founders. It was not deemed possible 
for a society with mere private means, to do mor 
than plant a colony, and thus demonstrate the 
practicability of the object. When I look back, 
said Mr. C. on the twenty years during which this 
society has existed, and consider what it has done, 
I am impressed with the belief that it is the work 
of an overruling Providence. It was surrounded by 
difficulties at its outset, and it has at all times en. 
countered opposition and misrepresentation. Re- 
cently a new school has sprung up—one whici 
maintains that slavery is a blessing—that it is an 
indispensable element for the preservation of ou 
own freedom! Of this school, I take the liberty to 
say, [ Am NoT onE. There are two extremes o/ 
opinion on this subject, in neither of which do| 
concur. ‘The first is that of those who regard sla- 
very as no evil, but a good. I consider slavery as ¢ 
curse—a curse to the master, a wrong, a grievous 
wrong to the slave. In the abstract, it is AL 
wrong; and no possible contingency can make it 
right. It is condemned by all our notions of na- 
tural justice, and our maxims of natural political 
equality among men. Necessity, a stern political 
necessity alone, can excuse or justify it; a neces- 
sity arising from the fact, that, to give freedom to 
to our slaves that they might remain with us, woul 
be doing them an injury, rather than a benefil— 
would render their condition worse than it is af 
present. 

That slavery was condemned by religion, he did 
not say. It was not his purpose to speak of it, ex- 
cept in its political relations. That slavery was 2 
blessing, and ought to be perpetuated as a valuable 
institution, was one extreme; and those who occu- 
pied it had ever been opposed to African coloniz:- 
tion. But there was another extreme; and on tha‘ 
vere to be found the advocates of immediate, un- 
conditional, indiscriminate emancipation, without 
regard to consequences. To this fanatical class 
were to be referred directly or indirectly, much of 
the violence and wrong, the mobs and the outbreak- 
ings, which are so rife in some portions of ou! 
country, with which no friends of good order, and 
of the just rights of the different portions of the 
union could have any congeniality of feeling on 
this subject. These were none of your old fashion- 
ed gradual emancipationists, such as Franklin, 
Rush, and the other wise and benevolent Pennsy!- 
vanians, who framed the scheme for the gradual 
removal of slavery from Pennsylvania, about the 
time of the origin of the federal government.— 
They were not of that class with whom he (Mr. C.) 
was proud to say he had acted in this state forty 
years ago, to procure the adoption of a gradual sys- 


ab 





ous, persevering, energetic, pious and benevolent | tem of emancipation, on such terms and under suc! 
friends of the cause of colonization; he was one of| regulations, as might consist with the good order 


the offieers of the national society; and to his ser- 
vices in that capacity, the free colored people, the 
colony and the soci sty were largely indebted. He 
spoke of Mr. Gurley as having proved, by his la- 


however, it should appear that the importation of bors, his assiduity, hi s eloquence in defending the 
slaves into Texas still continued, it would undonbt- | cause of colonization., and his general and well 


and highest interests of the commonwealth. 

He had heard with some surprise in the course of 
the day, that some individuals, even in this commt- 
nity, suspect that there is some connection betwee? 
the Colonization and Abolition societies. He could 
assure the meeting that there was no cause or rea 
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son for any such suspicion. He had corresponded | be expected that the amount, arising from the sales 
with a leading gentleman of the Abolition society | of te land, will continue to be divided, either | 
in New York, with whose name the reading public | by future land bills or distribution bills. Thus our | 
were familiar, who had addressed him on another | state will possess ample funds for these great objects, | 
subject; but expressed to him also his views on/ colonization, education and internal improvements, 
slavery; (a gentleman who was honest and benevo- | He trusted colonization would come in for its due 
Jent in his motives, he presumed, but deceived and | share—as our state was among the first to express 
infatuated), and he (Mr. C.) had endeavored to| favorable opinions of this cause, I think (said Mr. 
convince him of his error. He had pui to him the | C.) she should, I hope she will, set a good example 
question, how the citizens of New York would en-| to other states—that her often and uniformly ex- 
dure the organization of societies in Kentucky to| pressed favorable regard for the colonization cause, 
regulate the tolls on the New York and Ohio canals. | will be proved to have been sincere, now that she 
But he had alluded to this correspondence, mainly | has the means brought within her control for giv- 
in order to state, that this gentleman had expressed | ing such undoubted and substantial proofs. He 
a determined hostility to the scheme of African co-\| would not urge at presenta large appropriation, but 
lonization. He thought it a design of slaveholders—' one which would be considered liberal. All this, 
and in part, this is true. He (Mr. C.) was ready | however, must be left to the judgment of the legis- 
to admit that one advantage of the scheme was, its | lature—to us it belongs, from our private means, to 
tendency, by the removal of a class, in theory free-| contribute such sums as our convenience and sense 
men, but in fact, NoT FREE, to contribute to pre-| of duty might permit and dictate. And surely no 
serve quiet and subordination among the slaves.| occasion could be more proper than that when we 
The removal of the free blacks would, while it| were visited by an agent of the national society, 
conferred a vast good on them, render the slave | who had devoted himself to the furtherance of her 
more docile, manageable and useful. patriotic-and philanthropic objects; who was pre- 

It was not his object to have said so much; but) pared to defend them from misrepresentation and 
merely to express his own feelings towards the so- | aspersion; who had so ably and eloquently, as the 
ciety, derived from 20 years experience; his un- | meeting have heard, addressed us in relation to 
shaken conviction of the utility and benevolence of| them; who could give all requisite information 
the colonization scheme, and of the strong claims | touching the scheme and its practical progress; and 
which it presented for aid, to the state and national | of whose acquaintance with the principles of the 
governments. Nor could he omit to allude to the | society, its plans and operations, its needs and ca- 
vast good it must confer upon Africa, by introduc- | pabilities for usefulness, we had had such abundant 





ing among her people our religion. I am not, said | evidence. 

Mr. C. a professor of religion, and, as I have re-| Mr. Clay, after a brief recapitulation of some of 
marked on another occasion, I regret that I am not, | the prominent suggestions he had made, and a re- 
I wish I were, I hope that I shall be. The longer! newed expression of his confidence in the honesty, 


I live the more sensible do I become of its utility; | benevolence, efficiency, capacity for good, and sin- 
the more profoundly penetrated with its truth; the | gleness of purpose of the Colonization society and 
more entirely convinced, that the religion we have | its friends, and of the confirmed persuasion, which 
received from our ancestors, the religion of Christ, | its whole history had forced upon his mind, that it 
is, of all religions, the best; and 1 afone can afford ‘is destined to triumph over all unfounded prejudi- 
us an adequate solace in the hour of affliction. The | ces against it, and finally, by the blessing of heaven, | 
colonization scheme affords the means, and presents to achieve the great purposes of its origin, sat down | 
the best hopes of propagating this religion, through- | with the applause of the meeting, oj 
out Africa. | 
The Coionization society, viewed in all its rela- 
tions and influences, DOES GOOD AND GOOD 
ONLY. Itdoes not disturb any of the legal or po-| Clark of Kentucky, at Frankfort, on the 30th ult. | 
litical rights, which slavery involves. It is volun-| previous to taking the oath of office. 
tary in all its operations. But if the day should | GOVERNOR CLARK’S ADDRESS. 
arrive when the governments, state or general,| In contemplating my present attitude, my sensa- 
shall, by common consent, agree on some plan of) tions scarcely permit me to make the deep acknow- 
gradual emancipation (and who will say that such | ledements, called for by the debt of gratitude which 
ay may not arrive) may not the means of accom-|{ owe to my fellow citizens, for the distinguished | 
plishing the object be found in the plan of this so- | and unmerited confidence they have reposed in me. 
ciety? Or, in case of any convulsion arising out! It is only in a land of freedom and of liberty 
of the condition of our colored population, might | where men exercise the unquestionable right of self 
not this scheme atford the means of relief? Say | government, that causes of self gratulation, such as | 
not the plan is impracticable on a large scale. We | create the emotions that are now felt by me, are 
have already found it difficult satisfactorily to dis- | produced. 
pose of our surplus revenue; and a great increase| To be called by freemen to conduct the affairs 
of our national revenue is to be expected: and if} of freemen, is alike elevating, honorable and grati- 
100,000 emigrants can come annually from the) fying. I deeply feel the extent of the obligation 
shores of Europe into the United States, without | created; but itis a feeling accompanied by a con- 
deranging our business, or employing too large a| sciousness of the humble pretensions of him who 
portion of our tonnage, can it be doubted that the| has been summoned to this high appointment. 
means of this country are sufficient to transport not | Fully impressed with the extent of the confidence 
only the free, but the slaves, should the states con- reposed in me by my fellow citizens, and mindful 
sent to their removal. ‘True, this society has noth- of the important duties, which it imposes, I shall 
ing to do with slaves. Yet, some, it is true, have | fearlessly undertake their performance, with a firm 
been manumitted, and with the consent of their | reliance upon the honest support of all, and a kind 
owners, sent to Liberia. And who can object to | 


indulgence for those errors and imperfections that 
the colonization of those who are liberated volunta- | will always characterize even the best exertions of 


rily for so humane and glorious a purpose? Or to | the most faithful and patriotic. 
the influence of this society in opening an asylum,| The most acceptable return that I can make to 
to receive and confer the greatest blessings upon| my fellow citizens, for having invested me with 
such slaves as may be emancipated, by those, who | the honor of the chief magistracy of this growing | 
alone can manumit them—their own masters—or | commonwealth, will be, so to conduct affairs placed | 
the legislatures of the slavehoiding states? under my management, as to promote the pros- 
In reference to the resolution touching an appli- | perity, welfare and general happiness of our be- 
cation to the legislature of this state, for some por-| loved country. And I now give the pledge, that 
tion of the surplus fund placed at its disposal by | so far as an invincible attachment to the principles 
the recent act of congress, he would beg leave to} of the constitution can contribue thereto, by the 
say a word. Having voted for that act he felt dis- | exertions of a very fallible judgment, aided by un- 
posed to leave the disposition to the free action of tiring efforts, it shall be done; and now when party 
the people and the state legislature; and yet, hav-| feeling having run its course, seems about to ex- 
ing originated the land bill, for which this act must | pire of exhaustion, may we not be permitted to hope 
be regarded as a substitute, he felt it right to allude | that all parties, at least so far as state policy is 
to the three great objects specified in that bill, and | brought into question, laying aside and burying in 











GOVERNOR OF KENTUCKY. 
The fellowing address was delivered by governor | 














to which, by the terms of that bill, the proceeds of | oblivion all past causes of dissension, will unite in| 
the sales of the public domain were to be applied, | advancing those measures, that the permanent good | 
education, colonization and internal improvements. | of the state, the happiness of its inhabitants, and | 
Without presuming to dictate, he would suggest to| the improvements of an enlightened age so impe- | 
the legislature the propriety and importance of re- | riously demand. . 
membering these cardinal objects—of such vital in- : 
terest to the state. 

This fund will be ample—at the lowest estimate 


Various are the evils that arise out of party ex- | 
citement. Among all its mischiefs, none are to be | 


the success of those projects, deemed necessary to 
secure the ascendency of party. This unwise, 
unpatriotic and deleterious conduct ought to be re- 
probated by all who feel desirous of promoting the 
prosperity and dignity of our common country. 
The expression of such sentiments, I flatter my- 
self, will be tolerated without subjecting me to the 
imputation of disloyalty to former principles and 
opinions. 

What acheering prospect does our country af- 
ford us at this time; prosperity and abundance are 
seen every where; enterprise and industry are the 
common characteristics of our citizens. ‘The work 
of internal improvement furnishing facilities to 
that enterprise and intercommunication between 
the different members of this great republic form 
a ligament of union, constituted by interest and 
friendship, and consequently of the most durable 
nature. The day to question the expediency of 
the system of internal improvements is gone by. 
The light of experience has put to rest all doubts 
that ever existed on this subject; and unless we 
wish to fall behind our sister states in importance 
and wealth, we will devote our best energies to 
push forward the works already commenced under 
the most favorable auspices. 

There is no portion of this large continent, more 
deeply interested in all the branches of this sys- 
tem than our own state. Having a fertile soil, 
yielding a large surplus beyond the wants of its 
inhabitants, afiording an abundance of mineral pro- 
ductions and other sources of great wealth, the 
improvement of our roads and our rivers is of vital 
importance to our welfare. The truth of this pro- 
position is so self evident, that an enlightened com- 
munity has not failed to perceive it, and to acknow- 
ledge its conviction thereof, by its unequivocal ap- 
probation. 

To enter into a detail of the principles, or the 
policy that will characterize or influence the admi- 
nistration of the government of this state, so far as 
it may be controlled by me, would at present be 
unnecessary. By an unrestrained, open and con- 
stant interchange of opinions with my fellow citi- 
zens during the present summer, my views on all 
neasures connected with this subject, must be, and 
are no doubt well understood. ‘To preserve and de- 
fend the sacred principles of our national and state 
constitutions; the guardians of our liberty, securi- 
ty and independence; to sustain the honor and 
dignity of our state, that she may rightfully assert 
claim to, and maintain the respect of all, both at 
home and abroad; to guard and defend our laws 
and institutions from secret violation, or open ag- 
eresssion; tosee that the laws are executed accord- 
ing to their true object and spirit, and to aid in the 
advancement of those great leading and fundamen- 
tal measures, that the voice of experience, the 
adoption of former administrations, and the appro- 
bation of the sovereign people have sanctioned, 
will constitute the leading features of my adiminis- 
tration. 

No people in the world enjoy all the blessings of 
civil liberty to the same extent, with the people of 
the United States. They have a right to be proud 
of their condition. It 1s the work of their own 
hands, under the protection of a benign Providence. 
The eyes of the whole world are upon us. We 
constitute the last hope of the friends of liberty in 
every clime; let us not disappoint their just expec- 
tations; let us not thoughtlessly dash to pieces a 
fabric which ages may not be able to rebuild; but 
on ull occasions iet us testify our sacred attachment 
to the union. Itis the life, the animating principle, 
the undying protection of our dearest liberties. 

The father of his country has said, that we are 
one common people, held together by the strongest 
ties, and has urged us to the preservation of that 
union, by all the reasons and incentives that can 
operate on our sympathies, our sensibilities, our 
understanding, or our patriotism. ‘The idea of its 
dissolution should never be entertained, the sug- 
gestion should be recoiled from with the same 
feelings of horror, that we would from one of those 
dreadful convulsions of nature, that throws a world 
into ruins. 

Without this union what would we be? Restrain- 
ed by no consideration of mutual interest, influenc- 
ed by no feelings of former friendship, or recollec- 
tions of ancient dangers, and past privations, in 
which all participated; but actuated and wrought 
upon, by local jealousies and petty strifes, and se- 
parated into small and unconnected governments, 
in danger of constant quarrels and bloody wars, our 
situation would be deplorable indeed. May we be 
long able to avert so great a calamity; may a ha- 


it would be a million—it ought to be a million and 
a half; it might, by possibility, be two millions and 
a half, with a rigid economy in the administration 
of the financial affairs of the country, and it may 


so much deprecated, as that feeling which seems to | tion’s wisdom, inspired and sustained by the Creator 
be its inseparable incident, and which leads the| of the universe, enable us to perpetuate a union, 
zealous partizan, forgetful of the welfare of the| the blessings of which, so long as it continues to 
| people at large, to give up all his energies with un- | exist, will be the theme of praise to generations yet 
| tiring ardor, to the attainment of those ends, and} unborn. 
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With these brief remarks, I now proceed to take 
the oaths of office. 

At the conclusion, Henry Wingate, esq. adminis- 
tered the oath prescribed by the constitution. Mr, 
Wickliffe, prior to being qualified by taking the 
oaths addressed the calidhes, and declared his 
gratitude at the preference by which he had been 
preferred to office, professed a determination to be 
the officer of the state, and not of a party. De- 
clared his uniform advocacy of internal improve- 
ment, but stated he should urge, in all legitimate 
modes, that a system of education, through the me- 
dium of common schools, should be adopted by the 
legislature, and repeated and impressed upon his 
hearers, that intelligence and virtue were the safe- 
guards and protection of a republic. His address 
was received with manifestations of approbation. 
From the capitol, the dignitaries proceeded to the 
mansion house, where Mr. Marouse had prepared 
abundance of good cheer, and many of us partici- 
pated in its comforts. I have given you a hasty 
sketch. All were in good humor, and I trust we 
shall never forget the inaugurations of this day. 

Yours, | J.J. M. 





MR. DALLAS’ LETTER, 
To the democratic corresponding committee of Smith- 
field, Bradford county, Pa. 

The corresponding committee of Smithfield, Brad- 
ford county, Pa. take pleasure in presenting to 
their democratic fellow citizens, a letter, from the 
hon. GeorGe M. Datras, of Philadelphia, which 
is written with great clearness and eloquence; and 
is a triumphant vindication of the ability and right 
of the people, by constitutional provision, to re- 
voke the charter of the United States bank. This 
institution is now on its trial before the soe of 
Pennsylvania, charged with having come into being 
against their will, and of ean and exercising 
wet which endanger the public safety. In the 
anguage of Mr. Buchanan, ‘the struggle will be 
for life or for death.”? Mr. Dallas makes the most 
lofty and powerful appeal to the reason, and the 
moral sense of the community, and at this solemn 
and important crisis, his argument, founded as it is, 
upon the same broad principles of justice and truth, 
asthe immortal “Declaration of Independence,” 
cannot fail to be read with deep interest, by the 
people of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a copy be forwarded to the pre- 
sident and vice president of the United States, to 
col. R. M. Johnson and col. T. H. Benton, and 
that each member of this committee preserve a 
copy to be placed by the side of president Jackson’s 
celebrated veto message of 1832. 

Sam’! Satterlee, S. Salisbury, 
Hosea Caleff, Isaiah Kingsley, 
T. M. Beech, H. M. Peck, 
Peleg Peck, Joel Allen, 
Abiram Pierce, Abraham Wood, 
William Wilkinson, Abraham Jones, 
Lyman C, King. 

Committee of correspondence. 

East Smithfield, Pa. July, 1836. 


= 


Philadelphia, 7th July, 1836. 

GENTLEMEN: I was honored by your letter trans- 
mitting a copy of the printed proceedings of a de- 
mocratic meeting held in East Smithfield on the 
15th March last, pronouncing your belief that the 
charter of the we of the United States within this 
commonwealth is a national calamity, and request- 
ing my “views in relation to the appropriate reme- 
ay.” 

My engagements of business have heretofore pre- 
vented that attention to your request which its 
flattering character would otherwise have com- 
manded. The published letters too of my asso- 
ciates in your esteem, Mr. Rush and Mr. Horn, 
seemed to render any thing from me unnecessary. 
As you have, however, again invoked a reply, I 
am forced to suppose that you place seme value 
upon my sentiments beyond their real worth, and 
will therefore express them to you as candidly and 
clearly as I can. Should they throw the least 
additional light upon the absorbing topic to which 
they relate, or give gratification to the democrats 
whem I address, they will more than compensate 
the trouble of communicating them, and, in some 
measure, atone for their having been so long with- 
held. 

When, in the winter of 1831, the directors of 
the bank determined to apply for a renewal of the 
charter, I had just been elected by this common- 
weath to represent her in the senate of the United 
States. Against my earnest and sineere remon- 
stranees, the duty of presenting and forwarding 
the memorial was imposed upon me. It was un- 
dertaken with extreme and avowed reluctance; as 


J felt conscious of inexperience in legislation, of | 


some lukewarmness in the fate of the institution, 
and of the talent and patriotism by which it would 
instantly and perseveringly be resisted. I accom- 
panied the presentation of the memorial with the 
expression of an opinion that it was ill-timed—the 
celebrated federal Baltimore convention, at which 
Mr. Clay was nominated for the presidency having 
recently assembled—and frankly challenging scru- 
tiny into the conduct and management of the bank, 
I pledged myself to become its implicable oppo- 
nent, should that scrutiny develope actual or con- 
templated interference, directly or indirectly, in 
the politics of the country. Of the constitutional 
power of the national government to create a bank, 
I did not then, and do not now, entertain a doubt; 
of the ability of congress to create such a bank as 
would be a safe machine of finance, and a service- 
able agent in preserving a sound currency, I then 
was, as I still am, quite convinced; and even after 
the experience of the last four years, I am inclined 
to believe that if one particular and practical fea- 
ture recommended by the secretary of the treasury 
in 1816 to the committee of ways and means had 
not, at that time, been struck from the original 
draft in the house of representatives, the bank would 
never have become the detested enemy of the peo- 
ple it has since been. With these opinions, stimu- 
lated by positive instructions from our state legis- 
lature, and doubtless still alive to impressions which 
a recollection of the venerated author of the char- 
ter, and of his labors and anxieties in its formation 
could not fail to produce in me, I contributed my 
voice and vote, all that was in my power, to re-in- 
corporate the bank. The bill passed both houses 
of congress, but met from the Roman tribune who 
filled the executive office, in whose elevation I had 
taken an active part, and from the great current of 
whose policy and spirit the democracy of America 
expected the wonders of renovation and reform 
he has sinee achieved, a signal and overwhelming 
VETO. 

It so happened, from special and private inci- 
dents which I am not disposed to trouble you with, 
that my legislative duties to the measure were per- 
formed, unflinchingly and faithfully, without in- 
volving me in the slightest chagrin or disappoint- 


'ment at its failure; without abating one jot of my 


attachment to the patriotic chief who inflicted the 
coup de grace, and certainly without my imbibing, 
even in the most zealous conflicts of debate, the 
preposterous and peurile inclination to abandon 
the great republican party to which my whole life 
was devoted, in order to attach myself to the cause 
of a corporation whose being, when contrasted 
with the secure action of fundamental principles 
throughout the entire structure of government was 
regarded by me as measurably insignificant. 

From the moment of the veto, the enraged board, 
heretofore discreet and plausible, tore off the mask, 
stripped itself rapidly of all disguise, and under the 
flimsy pretext of being first assailed, entered at a 
bound and with bluster, into the arena of political 
strife. The chief magistrate of the country became 
the mark of its contumely and vindictive thrusts. 
Town meetings were convened to exasperate par- 
ty. Bank banners were paraded on every election 
ground. Official manifestoes, equally arrogant and 
inflammatory, were issued. Legislation was to be 
overawed, the citizens intimidated, the elective 
franchise depreciated or controlled, the country re- 
volutionized! ‘This was a process of recharter 
which seemed to prostitute the powers and to de- 
feat the purpose of the corporation. It involved 
practices and pretensions utterly irreconcileable 
with what were well known to me to have been the 
pure objects and democratic principles of its found- 
ers. It gave reality at once to the vivid pictures 
drawn in congress of the ambitious tendencies and 
dangerous influences of such a moneyed agent. It 
threw me irresistibly back upon the pledge which 
as arepublican senator I had openly given in that 
high sphere of representative duty, and I witness- 
ed and sbared with pride the manly and vigorous 
and triumphant resistance by which its usurpations 
were encountered and finally prostrated. 

Uncompromising hostility to all banks, is the ex- 
treme remedy to which the events of a few years 
have drawn many of our wisest and most prudent 
politicians. {fam not prepared for so indiscrimi- 
nating arule. The capacity of the people, in the 
pursuit of happiness, to devise their own organs 
and facilities, should be preserved unabated. It is 
their right to be free to aet. Experience may teach 
us how effectually to regulate them, so as to secure 
their advantages and to avoid their mischiefs. But, 
uncompromising hostility to any bank which shall 
start from its prescribed path and strict subordina- 
tion, shall venture to mingle in politics, and shall, 
covertly or boldly, formally or informally, gather, 





exasperate and lead party for the attainment of its 


“- 





upon those who desire to perpetuate the virtue and 
freedom which characterize our social and political 
system. The same rule is applicable to every cre- 
ation of organic or municipal law. Derangement, 
collision and destruction, can alone follow upon 
wilful and perverse deviations from the legally al- 
lotted orbits of duty. The judge who perverts the 
moral influence of his station, or blemishes his er- 
mine with the stain of faction; the ministerial offi- 
cer who warps in the exercise of his functions to 
accommodate his private antipathies or attachments; 
the juror who barters his verdict for a vote; and the 
corporation which makes its combination and its 
efforts the means of effecting unauthorised or for- 
bidden aims; are all dangerous and should all be de- 
nounced. Else is the republic at the mercy of its 
own instruments; every man entrusted with office 
is an unchecked tyrant or corruptionist, and every 
corporation a conspiracy with mercenaries already 
banded to resist, subvert or dictate the law. F 

The people of America can never again incur 
the risk of a national bank. Such an agent may 
help to equalize their exchanges, purify their cur- 
rency, and facilitate their transfers; but it is better 
that these undoubtedly important objects should be 
accomplished in a mode less economical, less cer- 
tain, and less simple—nay, it is better that they 
should not be accomplished at all, than hazard ano- 
ther fierce struggle for the ascendancy of govern- 
ment, of law, and of the popular will, like that in 
which they recently conquered. Providence, among 
its numerous merciful dispensations, ordained this 
struggle to occur while yet enough of primitive de- 
mocracy and revolutionary energy remained to se- 
cure its issue: at a time when the watch tower was 
tenanted by one whose lofty patriotism attracted 
unbounded confidence, while from his stern pre- 
sence and inflexible purpose the efforts of intimi- 
dation, clamor or Aer wating withdrew defeated 
and unavailing. 

But the same stockholders, with the same capi- 
tal, swayed by the same direction, animated by the 
same spirit, and even exulting in the same name, 
have been suddenly dragged from “the slough of de- 
spond,” into which they were thrown, and incorpo- 
rated anew by the general assembly; and this it is, 
gentlemen, which you term “a calamity not only to 
Pennsylvania, but to the nation,” and on which my 
views as to the “appropriate remedy”’ are desired. 


the unhappy division in the ranks of democracy at 
the last election. It is in perfectly good keeping 
with the character of a legislative body whose mem- 
la large majority of their constituents: whose federal 
and antimasonic fragments owned but one princi- 
ple of cohesion, that of revenge upon republican 
measures and men: whose proceedings violated the 
constitution, endangered the public peace, put in 
jeopardy the public works, undermined the admi- 
nistration of publie justice, laughed to scorn the 
manifestations of public will, and, inoculated as it 
were with the virus of the gambler, profligacy 
wasted the public treasure. Such an assembly 
could not be expected to remember the national 
verdict recorded against the national bank, nor that 
| this verdict was mainly pronounced from the ballot 
boxes of Pennsylvania. Such an assembly would 
naturally search for modes of keenly wounding our 
democracy, and they found the keenest in the en- 
actment of the charter. Such an assembly, in the 
conscious absence of all merit, would sordidly strive 
to protect themseives from the effects of popular 
indignation, by cowering under the wing of some 
irresponsible and bountiful power, and they tender- 
ed their homage to the bank of the United States. 
The “calamity,” gentlemen, is the more poignant, 
because we could and should have avoided it by 
concentrating against the common foe the assaults 
we made upon each other. 

The legislature, though a minority one, was con- 
stitutional; though unwise and inveterate, bad in 
its views and worse in its motives, its enactments 
challenge our obedience, and as good citizens, we 
must submit to their operation until they are regu- 
larly annulled. Did the act of incorporation im- 
port nothing more than an ordinary law, a body 
competent to make, could repeal it, and the “ap- 
propriate remedy” might be found in the suffrages 
of a reforming people. At the worst, the evil would 
be short-lived. But it is essentially a contract, 
made by at least our nominal representatives with 
numerous persons, nine-tenths of whom are stran- 
gers to our soil, and each of whom contributed, in 
the payment of the bons, some portion of his pri- 
vate property in execution of his share of its stipu- 
lations. Like every other contract, it has not less 
than two parties, and, being in operation, the con- 
sent of both is necessary to change or cancel it; the 





ends, is, in my estimation, an imperative obligation | 


rights which it imparted are now absolutely vested; 
and the constitution of the United States prohibits 


The event was an apprehended consequence of 
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state from passing a law impairing the obliga- 
mi 4 Such, in brief | ribetantial- 
ly, is the argument in protection of the existing 
charter. We must understand and appreciate its 
full force in order to meet it advisedly and effectu- 


ally. 

i am aware that speculative writers deny the 
competency of one legislature to impair the power 
of its successor, or to grant away a franchise which 
may not be recalled at discretion: but however in- 
genious and plausible such a esp may be made 
to appear on paper, it is repelled by all history and 
all practice. Every session of our own general 
assembly ever convened, has acted irreconcilabl 
with such a doctrine. The case is one in whic 
recourse to an extreme theory, ever so captivating, 
would be unwise. 

I am also aware of the reasoning which appeals 
to the first paragraph of the tenth section. Article 
I, of the constitution of the United States, declar- 
ing, among other things, that ‘‘no state shall emit 
bills of credit,” and which, on that prohibition dis- 
putes the competency of any state to empower a 
creature of its own, a bank, to do what it cannot 
perform itself, to issue notes. This is not a novel 
suggestion. Many years ago, the point was made 
and examined before the highest judicial tribunal 
of one of the most enlightened members of the con- 
federacy, and it was then settled that the bills of 
credit denounced by the constitution, were those 
for the payment of which the faith of the state only 
is pledged: such as were profusely emitted during 
the life-struggle of the revolution—and that ordi- 
nary notes drawn on the credit of a particular fund, 
like the capital of a bank, are not within the con- 
stitutional meaning. This decision has, I believe, 
received very general, if not universal, acquies- 
ence. All the legislatures of all the states, our own 
most democratic ones, have conformed to its prin- 
ciples. 

Iam aware, also, of the natural and prevailing 
impression that the next general assembly might be 
called upon to pronounce the incorporating act null 
and void, and to provide criminal sanctions against 
any attempt to exercise its faculties, on the ground 
of its having been fraudulently, surreptitiously and 
corruptly obtained. Such a movement, it is true, 


has a precedent on the legislative files, placed there | 


and vehemently urged by the very man who sprung 
the charter from his pocket upon an unwarned and 
unwary community. The source of the precedent 
is enough to destroy all confidence in its value. It 
violates fixed maxims; making declamation equi- 
valent to proof; forfeiting private property, and 
passing sentence of infamy without judicial trial. 
Ve must not debase our pursuit by any such hypo- 
critical pageantry and summary injustice. But 








could we be reconciled to the attempt by reflecting | 
on the provocation, what would be its sure result? | 
An executive veto, unreversed by two-thirds in | 
each branch; governor Ritner refusing his signa-| 
ture to his own condemnation; and I presume you | 
are hardly charitable enough to anticipate that sud- | 


den and adequate reforination or repentance, in the 
senate, which would act in his defiance. 

What then, you will say, is to be done? Is the 
‘calamity’’ to be patiently endured during the al- 
lotted term of thirty years? Are the people of 
Pennsylvania conscious of a heavy wrong, so 
shackled as to be unable to throw it off? No, gen- 
tlemen, not so. I have adverted to a few of the 
projects afloat, to show you what I conceive to be 
their peculiar weakness: but there is one behind, 
one at this time providentially in reach of your bal- 
lots, liable to noreproach or embarrassment, afrank, 
generous, and lofty proceeding, whose real dignity 
and impressiveness are commensurate with the 
magnitude of the oecasion. 

Several months before the plan te rekindle the 
spent voleano was started, our citizens had pro- 
claimed their determination to resume the delegated 
powers of government, to reconstruct the soeial and 
politieal edifice, and, as it were, to begin afresh 
with all the lights and all the improvements of ex- 
perience. Of this, the whole world had ample no- 
tice. The legislative act to provide for calling a 
convention, bore date the 14th of April, 1835, and 


was immediately promulgated. The seal of popu- | 


lar decision was definitively affixed to the move- 
ment by the eleetive franchise, on the second Tues- 
day of October, 1835. From that period, they who 
accepted, upon any terms, a grant of any portion of 
the powers of the peeple, social or political, and 
especially a grant of such enormous and prolonged 
powers as are transferred in the charter—powers, 
the loss of which enfeebles the people, and the use 
of which makes the corporation their competitor in 
sovereignty—accepted them in fraud of the con- 
templated convention, or subject to the reelamation 
of that body. The principle is one of acknowledg- 
ed and universal justice. It is of daily application 


‘will bear within itself, like the Declaration of Inde- 








in determining controversies between individuals, 
and only acquires greater weight as it enters a 
higher sphere. The design to etifect vast and vital 
changes by the convention was avowed and noto- 
rious; perhaps none floated more conspicuously upon 
the surge of public sentiment and sanction, than a 
restriction, if not a total denial, of the legislative 
competency to create monopolies; and yet! between 
the first great step to attain this object and its 
achievement, a phalanx rush into the capitol, in 
advance of the convention, snatch up a mass of 
privileges far surpassing all the pre-existing ones 
combined, and hope, by this stolen march, to defeat 
a primary and known purpose of the people! It 
may not, must not be. No law, human or divine, 
no maxim of expediency or right, forbids us to re- 
claim the plunder. 

A convention is the provided machinery of peace- 
ful revolution. It is the civilized substitute for in- 
testine war; the American mode of carrying out 
the will of the majority; ‘the unalienable and inde- 
feasible right to alter, reform, or abolish their go- 
vernment, in such manner as they may think pro- 
per.”? When ours shall assemble, it will possess, 
within the territory of Pennsylvania, every attribute 
of absolute sovereignty, except such as may have 
been yielded and are embodied in the constitution 
of the United States. What may it not do? It may 
reorganize our entire system of social existence, 
terminating and proscribing what is deemed inju- 
rious, and establishing what is preferred. It might 
restore the institution of slavery among us; it might 
make our penal code as bloody as that of Draco; it 
might withdraw the charters of the cities; it might 
supersede a standing judiciary by a scheme of oc- 
casional arbitration and umpirage; it might prohibit 
particular professions or trades; it might perma- 
nently suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus, and take from us (as our late general assem- 
bly made an entering wedge to do) the trial by 
jury. These are fearful matters, of which intelli- 
gent and virtuous freemen can never be guilty; and 
T mention them merely as illustrations of the inhe- 
rent and almost boundless power of a convention. 
The only effective limits to its authority are the 
broad and unchangeable rules of justice and of 
truth; and these, I have already shown, do not hedge 
around the charter. 

There are other considerations which recommend 
the convention strongly to my mind, as the best 
source whence to derive a “‘remedy.” It is as yet 
an unselected tribunal. The partizans of the bank 
have an equal opportunity with its opponents to 
test, in direct reference to that question, the sense 
of our community. Their new apportionment bill 
may have been manufactured in order to augment | 
their chances; no matter—be it so. Do they claim 
the charter as a legitimate offspring of improved 
intelligence and of the general will—we invite 
them to the proof, and tender, even on their own 
terms of trial, the most unerring ordeal. They 
cannot shrink from it, without a virtual confession 
of rapine, and they should not be allowed to evade 
its judgment. There is, from the nature of our in- 
stitutions, one last peaceable resort, one conclusive 
expedient, for the development and pronunciation 
of sovereign pleasure:—the election of delegates to 
the convention in November next is the appointed 
and impartial means for such an appeal:—let us un- 
hesitatingly abide the issue, and let the giants of 
monopoly look to it. 

Besides, in a measure of so much impression, 
and in which, as is known, so many absent strang- 
ers are interested, we owe it to the commonwealth 
and to the democracy of the union, to characterize 
it by such fairness, elevation and form as will sa- 
tisfy the world. The edict of a convention can 
never be esteemed other than as the deliberate ad- 
judication of the people of Pennsylvania. It will 
not be obnoxious to the imputation of haste, or | 
party distemper. It will attest the convictions of | 
a staid community, that the charter is a fraud upon 
their rights, was sought for and yielded against their 
known will, and cannot, without a degrading sur- 
render of unalienable and indefeasible power, be 
permitted to endure. It will be entitled to ‘full 
faith and credit’? wherever heard of or received. It 


pendence, incontestible evidence of its own justice 
and necessity. All men will acknowledge its im- 
pressive solemnity; republicans every where will 
exult in it and be proud. 

The fiat, too. once issued, will be irreversible. 
Whatever jurisdiction might be claimed by the fed- 
eral judiciary upon a law of repeal enacted by the 
general assembly, none could be pretended as to an 
organic institute of sovereignty. Indeed, the su- 
preme court of the United States will be less apt 
hereafter than heretofore to construe away the in- 
dependent capacities of the several states. Itisa 
remarkable fact as to the tribunal, so little exposed 








to change, that president Jackson, as if destined 
not merely to inculcate but to secure state rights, 
has appointed, during his term of office, five of its 
seven incumbents. So large and so fresh an infu- 
sion of federative democracy exacts a revival of 
confidence throughout the nation. 

It does not become me to intimate the details by 
which the convention may enforce the fulfilment of 
its will. They cannot fail to occur, when the deci- 
sion shall be fixed,—and although the subject is one 
on which I could not be more concise, I tear that I 
have long since exhausted your welcome and your 
patience. Permit me, therefore, to conclude by a 
— additional suggestion. 

he commonwealth should pay back every cent 
of the bonus it has received. To which end, our 
share of the surplus revenue of the United States, 
estimated at more than two millions of dollars, can 
be appropriated as soon as obtained:—and the rest, 


if any, be made payable to the agents or trustees of 


the extinguished corporation in convenient annual 
instalments, or in certificates of a state stock bear- 
ing a fair rate of interest. My wish would be to 
leave untarnished by doubt or suspicion the abso- 
lute integrity of the proceeding: to treat the money 
price of freedom and political power with the con- 
tempt which every virtuous citizen must feel for it: 
and to show that the people of Pennsylvania, unde- 
based by the love of gold, and inaccessible to the 
approaches of corruption, reject with equal decision 
the bank and its belbe. 

Iam, gentlemen, very respectfully, your fellow- 
democrat and friend, G. M. DALLAS. 
To Samuel Satterlee, S. Salisbury, Abraham Jones, 

Ab’m Wood, Abiram Pierce, Peleg Peck, Joel 
Allen, William Wilkinson, and T. M. Beach— 
Committee of correspondence. 


LETTER FROM GENERAL JACKSON. 

The following letter was addressed by general 
Jackson to certain citizens of Bedford county, 
Tenn. in reply to a letter from a committee of that 
county expressing their approbation of his adminis- 
tration, and inviting him to partake ofa public din- 
ner. 





Near Nashville, August 20, 1836. 

GENTLEMEN: I have the pleasure to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your note of the 16th inst. 
conveying the proceedings of a public meeting of 
my fellow citizens of Bedford county, and convey- 
ing to me the sentiments of respect which they en- 
tertain for me personally; and more particularly 
an expression of their entire, full and cordial appro- 
bation of the measures of my adminisiration, and ten- 
dering to me a public dinner, to be given at Shel- 
byville, at such time during my visit to the state as 
may suit my convenience. 

Nothing could be more agreeable to me than to 
meet my fellow citizens of Bedford, many of whom 
were my early friends and companions in arms, 
when we were called to defend our common coun- 
try; but having visited my residence on private 
business, which must necessarily occupy my atten- 
tion, and being under obligations of public duty to 
be at Washington early in October, I shall be de- 
prived of the satisfaction of accepting their kind 
invitation. 

Under present circumstances, when many of the 
opposition disclaim, and every opposition press in 
the state are loading me with unmerited abuse and 


calumny, | cannot refrain from the expression of 


the high gratification which I feei, on receiving 
from those who have so long known me, the unso- 
licited expression of their entire, full and cordial 
approbation of my public acts, and especially of m 
adininistration of the government. Such a mark 
of approbation as you have conveyed to me on this 
occasion, fills me with those sentiments of grati- 
tude which language cannot fully express. 

We live, fellow citizens, in evil times, when po- 
litical apostacy becomes frequent; when public men 
abandon principle, their former party attachments 
and associations, and for selfish ends and aggran- 
dizement, are attempting to undermine our republi- 
can system; and by throwing themselves into the 
arms of those entertaining opposite opinions, to de- 
stroy the great and fundamental principles upon 
which the government, formed by the people for 
their own prosperity and happiness, has been here- 
tofore successfully administered. 

The vigilance of the people, who possess the 
sovereign power, can alone crush this danger, by 
selecting public agents, who will carry out the 
principles whieh you have so fully approved in my 
administration. 

The people alone control the means by which 
our liberties, our glorious union and republican 
form of government, can be preserved and perpetu- 
ated. The rising generation looks to you, as you 
have done to your fathers, to hand down to them 
unimpaired, the free institutions they established. 
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I beg you to convey to the citizens of Bedford 
this asssurance of my deep regret, that it will not 
be in my power to visit them on this occasion; and 
to offer them an expression of my best wishes for 
their prosperity and happiness. _I am very truly, 
your obedient servant, ANDREW JACKSON. 

To Wm. Gilchrist and others, commitiee. 





LETTER FROM GEN. HARRISON. 


General Harrison poones through Staunton, Va. 
a few days since, and received an invitation from a 
committee of the citizens of Staunton and Augus- 
ta to attend a public dinner, to which he returned 
the following answer: 

Staunton, Va. Sept. 3, 1836. 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of this date. 

In the prosecution of a journey to visit some near 
and dear relations who reside in the centre and eas- 
tern counties of this state, and being limited in the 
time which I have necessarily assigned for its com- 
pletion, and my return to Ohio, I could not, with- 
out considerable inconvenience, and indeed giving 
up a part of my contemplated route, remain here 
long enough to give time to make the arrangements 
for the public dinner which you have tendered me 
on behalf of the citizens of Staunton and Augusta 
counties. But I must beg you to believe, gentle- 
men, that neither the personal inconvenience to 
which my remaining would subject me, nor even 
the disappointment which it might occasion in 
meeting with some of my relations whom I have 
not seen for many years, would prevent me from 
acceding to the wishes of the citizens whom you 
represent, and to whom I am already so deeply in- 
debted, if it were not opposed by other considera- 
tions, arising from the position in which I at pre- 
sent stand before the American people, and which, 
from the view I have taken of the obligations it 
it imposes, I am not permitted to disregard. 

Whether the conclusions to which I have arrived 
in my consideration of this matter are correct or 
not, it is now out of my power to alter the course 
of conduct which they indicated, as I have upon 
several recent occasions, under their influence, de- 
clined invitations of a similar character. 

‘Thus situated, my fellow citizens of Augusta 
county, will, I trust, see in my declining their in- 
vitation, no want of respect, no deficiency of gra- 
titude for the present or the former distinguished 
honor which they conferred wpon me. 

To yourselves individually, gentlemen, I must 
ask leave to say that nothing could be more grati- 
fying to my feclings than the terms you have been 

leased to use in the address which you did me the 
tite to present. Your designation of the kind of 
reception which was to be given to me at the pro- 
posed dinner is particularly acceptable. ‘4 Vir- 
guua welcome” has ever been associated in my 
inind as it every where is, with every thing that we 
adinire in hospitality, or that delights us in social 
intercourse—all that the heart can enjoy at the fes- 
tive board, which the judgment will not condemn. 
Accept, gentlemen, the assurances of my warmest 
regard. WM. H. HARRISON. 
To L. Waddell, W. H. Allen, N. C. Kinney, James 

Bell, D. W. Patterson, R. L. Cooke, A. H. H. 

Stuart, esqrs. committee on behalf of the citizens 

of Staunton and Augusta county. 





LETTER FROM JUDGE WHITE. 
In another page we have published judge White’s 


reply to the queries of Mr. Sherrod Williams of 


Kentucky. The following extract of a letter from 
judge White, dated Knoxville, Tenn. Aug. 22, 
throws additional light upon the subject. 

‘So far as I am capable of understanding my own 
political opinions, they conform to the true Jeffer- 
sonian creed. 

‘] am for limiting executive patronage, so that 
no officer holding his office at the will of the presi- 
dent can be displaced because he will not conform 
to the president’s wishes in elections. 

“It ought to be made a high offence in office 
holders to use their official station with a view to 
influence the votes of electors. 

‘It is, and ought to be, considered a high politi- 
cal offence in a chief magistrate to use any of the 
powers conferred upon him by his station, for the 
purpose of influencing public opinion in the choice 
of his successor, or in the choice of members to 
either house of congress. 

“I am for such a construction of the constitution 
as will prevent congress and the president from 
exercising any power not expressly granted, or 
which is not necessary and proper to carry into 
effect some one of those powers which are express- 
ly granted. : 

“J am against imposing or continuing any tax, 


|propriations to improve navigable streams above 


|ney into the treasury; but when there is an accu- 
mulation beyond the wants of the federal govern- 
ment, I am for distributing such surplus, ratably, 
among the states; and if the constitution does not 
now authorise such distribution, I am for so amend- 
ing it that such power will be conferred. 

‘“Now, sir, let the friends of the administration 
put down their creed, and if it differs from mine in 
any thing material, they, and not I, will be found 
on the federal side. 

“On the principles I have ever avowed I have 
honestly endeavored to act; and if in any instance I 
have deviated, it was unintentional, and I am not 
aware of it. Those principles are the same on 
which the president came into power, and if we 
are not now together, the change has not been with 
me.”’ 





JUDGE WHITE’S OPINIONS. 
Washington city, April 7, 1836. 

Sir: I consider it the right of every citizen of the 
United States to ask and demand, and to be fully 
informed of the political principles and opinions of 
those who are candidates for the various offices in 
the gift of the people, and the imperious duty of the 
candidate to frankly and fully avow and disclose the 
opinions which he entertains. 

I therefore, as a voter, a citizen and an indivi- 
dual, feeling a deep and abiding interest in the wel- 
fare and prosperity of our common country, and an 
ardent desire to see the perpetuity of our free and 
happy form of government, take the liberty of ask- 
ing you to give me your opinion and views on the 
following subjects: 

Ist. Will you (if elected president of the United 
States) sign and approve a bill, distributing the sur- 
plus revenue of the United States, to each state ac- 
cording to the federal population of each, for inter- 
nal improvements, education and to such other ob- 
jects as the legislature of the several states may see 
fit to apply the same? 

2d. Will you sign and approve a bill distributing 
the proceeds ofthe sales of the public lands to each 
state, according to the federal population of each, 
for the purposes above specified? 

3d. Will you sign and approve bills making ap- 








ports of entry? 

4th. Will you sign and approve, (if it becomes ne- 
sessary to secure and save from depreciation the re- 
venue and finances of the nation, and to afford a unl- 
form sound currency to the people of the United 
States) a bill (with proper modifications and re- | 
strictions) chartering a bank of the United States? 

5th. What is your opinion as to the constitutional 
power of the senate or house of representatives of | 
the congress of the United States to expunge or 
obliterate from the journals the records and proceed- | 
ings of a previous session. | 

A frank, plain and full answer, to the foregoing 
inquiries is respectfully solicited. 

Your answer is desired as soon as possible. I in- 
tend this and your answer for publication. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient and hum- 
ble servant, SHERROD WILLIAMS. 

Hon. Hugh L. White. 


Washington, July 2, 1836. 
Dear str: Soon afier its date your letter of the 
7th April last was received. I then believed that, 


other papers on leaving Washington. 


|in my day. 





during the session of congress, opportunities would 








be presented of expressing my opinions upon some, 
if not upon all the questions propounded; and that 
|those thus expressed would be more satisfactory | 
‘than any which could be given in a letter of rea- 
sonable length. ‘ 
Let this be my apology for not giving you an ear- 
lier answer. Upon the first and second questions 
presented, [ took occasion to express my senti- 
ments, when the bill to distribute the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands was under considera- 
tion in the senate; and my views in relation to the 
power of the two houses over their journals, were 
given, when considering a resolution presented by | 
myself, to rescind the one adopted on the 28th | 
March, 1834. Herewith you will receive copies of | 
| the substance of my remarks on those occasions. 
| Upon the powers of the federal government to| 
| Charter a bank, my opinion has been so often ex- | 
| pressed, publicly and privately, that I content my- | 
self with saying it remains unchanged. I do not| 
| believe congress has the power to charter one, to| 
exercise its corporate powers within the states, and | 
|upon that opinion I must continue always to act, | 
until I can be satisfied I am in error. | 
| The only remaining question is, whether I would | 
| approve and sign a bill to improve a navigable river, | 
jor stream, above a port of entry. 


| 
| Iam oneof those who deny that congress has the | 





| worth. 1 
principle of sound construction, to have declared 
‘that I had asserted the doctrine by and through that 
resolution, that congress, on an application of the 
people of the District, had a right to abolish slavery 


—, 
et 


improvement, by constructing roads and canals 
within the states. In relation to navigable streams 
running through them, congress has the power to 
regulate trade among the states, and this, I think, 
confers the power to establish ports of entry upon 
those streams, wherever the course of trade may re- 
quire, exactly to the same extent that it has the 
power to establish them on the sea coast, in virtue 
of the power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions. Whenever the port of entry is established on 
a navigable stream, for the purpose of regulating 
trade, I cannot perceive any reason for a distinction 
in the power of congress over the stream, above or 
below the port of entry. 


Although I admit the power of congress to estab- 
lish ports of entry on our navigable streams for such 
purpose, yet I deny that, under the pretence of ex- 
ercising that power, there is any right to commence, 
or carry on a@ system of constructing harbors or clear- 
ing out rivers at pleasure. 

By its own legislation congress cannot enlarge its 
own powers. If, under the pretence of regulating 
trade among the states, we grant that congress may 
commence and carry on a system of clearing out 
streams, and of constructing harbors within the states, 
merely at discrelion, it appears to me we sanction 
a fraud on the constitution; and that the exercise 
of such a power will soon operate so partially and 
unjustly, that the states cannot and will not long 
submit to its exercise. 


Congress may do whatever the course of trade 
among the states requires, to regulate it fairly; but 
under a pretence of regulating it, is not at liberty to 
apply the funds of the nation to improvements in 
some states, to the destruction of the interests and 
the annihilation of the trade of others. 

I am, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HUGH L. WHITE. 

The hon. Sherrod Williams. 





MR. TYLER AND SLAVERY IN THE DIs- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Gloucester, Sept. 4, 1836. 
To the editors of the Whig. 

GENTLEMEN: An absence from home for several 
days past, which did not terminate until to-day, has 
prevented an earlier compliance with the request 
addressed to me in the Whig of last Friday week. 
The paper which you call for is now forwarded. It 
vas prepared in anticipation of a reference of the 
petitions and memorials praying the abolition ot 
slavery within the District of Columbia to the com- 


| . . . . *. 

'mittee on the District, of which I had the honor to 
'be the chairman; and from a belief on my part, that 
ifsuch reference took place, the country would ex- 


pect a prompt and decisive action on the part of the 
committee. No such action, however, took place, 
and I filed away the intended report among my 
| I am pleas- 
ed that I did so, since it will make known to the 
country my opinions on a subject more deeply in- 
teresting to the union, than any other ever agitated 
The resolutions which I offered to the 
senate are strictly deducible from the reasoning of 
the report. The sacredness of private property, 
from the arbitrary powers of the government is 
therein maintained, and the unconstitutionality ol 
any proceeding violating that sanctity, I think, de- 
monstrated. 

I confess that I have not been a little surprised 
at the commentary made on my first resolution by 
Mr. Claiborne of Mississippi and Mr. Pinckney oi 
South Carolina. For those gentlemen, I have very 
high respect, both for their moral and intellectual 
How they could have reconciled it to any 


within the District, is to my mind passing strange. 
The resolution is as applicable to one sort of pro- 
perty as another, and the control over ail properly 
is by it, in substance, declared to be in the owners 
exclusively not in the people—a majority of whow 
may neither own houses, lands or slaves—but in the 
owners, and none but the owners. The phraseology 
of the resolution was adopted on full consideration, 
and after mature deliberation—and if it be weak 
and puerile, as has been declared, to say that no 
man or set of men, and that no government on 
earth, has a right to touch my property without my 
consent, I am ready, nevertheless, to seek shelter 
behind it for me and mine, as a bulwark of strength 
sufficient to protect my property from lawless inva- 
sion. 

I omit all notice of the fact that the second and 
third resolutions have been passed over by my com- 
mentators without notice. The editor of the En- 


direct or indirect, for the purpose of bringing mo- | power to adopt and carry out a system of internal | quirer must be ignorant of their existence. I send 
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you the page of the journal which contains them, 
and request you to publish them in your paper. 
I have the honor to be, gentlemen, your most obe- 
dient servant, JOHN TYLER. 
The committee for the District of Columbia, to 
which were referred certain petitions and memo- 


rials praying the abolition of slavery in the District | 


of Columbia, have had the same under considera- 
tion, and beg leave to submit the following report: 
That, in the examination of the highly interest- 
ing and momentous question presented by the peti- 
tioners, the committee have neither deemed it ne- 
cessary OF becoming to hopug? their motives; on 
the contrary, they have felt every disposition to 
concede to them intentions humane and philanthro- 
ic, however erroneous and mistaken. It often 
happens that altars erected to benevolence become 
places of bloody sacrifice, and that, from the short- 
sightedness of man, the results of his policy un- 
fold themselves as if in mockery of his vanity 
and pride. History is replete with evidence of the 
truth of this remark. It may be said with much 
force that man lives but to err. His judgment, im- 
erfect in itself, is constantly subject to be warped 
y the passions, and his passions, most frequently 
the effect of involuntary impulses, serve to veil the 
future from his vision, and to lead him into dangers 
of which he only becomes conscious when escape 
from them is no longer possible. Take one exam- 
ple, for the sake of illustration: Our duty to our 
Creator is the highest of all; in fact, it encircles all 
other duties; nothing can, therefore, be more im- 
portant to the human family than the inculcation of 
religious sentiments. Under the persuasion of this, 
the ardent and enthusiastic have, in all ages, re- 
sorted to expedients to enforce religious observan- 
ces. In so holy a cause, and for an end so wise 
and benevolent, all and every means have been re- 
garded as justifiable and becoming. Hence the 
faggot has been lighted, and the fires of persecu- 
tion have blazed, and the altars erected to religion 
have streamed with blood, and her habitations have 
been filled with sorrow and lamentation. If we 
would profit by the lessons of the past, we should 
be saved from numberless evils; the present gene- 
ration would be secured in its means of happiness 
against those fatal errors which have overthrown 
the hopes and expectations of the generations which 
have gone before it. But such, unhappily, is not 
the fact. The past has, for the most part, existed 
in vain, and we derive profit neither from the wis- 


dom nor folly of those who have gone beiore us; | 


nor does contentment seem to be a portion of our 
nature; ever restless, speculative and uneasy, we 
realize but too often the fable of the dog and the 
shadow. For this, our first great progenitor was 
expelled from paradise, and for this the memorial- 
ists, in the opinion of the committee, would jeo- 
pard the peace, safety and happiness of the people 
of the United States, and endanger their political 
union—a union heretofore so full of blessings, and 
which holds up to the contemplation of the human 
race a future replete alone with glory. 


So far as the question of slavery exists in the se- | 


veral states, the committee abstain from any re- 


mark. It is a question to be decided by each seve- 
rally and for itself. Over it congress has no con- 
trol. he plain recognitions of the fundamental 


law on which the union rests should place it forever 
at repose. To discuss it in congress, or to agitate 
it in the states where it does not exist, produces no 
good, can be followed up by no act, and serves no 
other purpose than to irritate the public mind. 
Such discussions can only arise from losing sight of 
the fact that the union rests solely on compact be- 
tween equals, and that powers not ceded by all for 
the advantage of all remain in full and undisputed 
right and sovereignty to each, severally and respec- 
tively. It would as well comport with good sense 
for the people of any one of those states to set 
themselves deliberately to work to discuss the pro- 
priety of any one of the police laws of England, 
France, or other foreign country, and set about the 
task of accomplishing its change, as for them to 
undertake the task of reform in regard to one of 
their neichbors of the American union. This dis- 
position to interfere with the concerns of others 
disturbs the peace of neighborhoods in the walks of 


and parcel of the states of Maryland and Virginia. | would be to outrage the constitution and prostrate 
Their citizens were represented in the convention | public liberty. 

which framed, and the conventions of those two| Property in slaves is recognized by the constitu- 
states which adopted that constitution. They adopt- | tion: its tenure is as sacred as that of any other 
ed it in common with their fellow citizens. Its| kind of property, and the owner can no more be 
provisions were, and still continue to be, as appli- | divested of it by governmental action, that he can 
cable to them as to any other portion of the union. | of his house, his lands or any other article of pro- 
To them, in common with all others, are guarantied | perty acquired in pursuance of law, and held under 
those great rights of person and of property, with- | the most sacred guaranties. The committee again 
out which liberty cannot exist. The subsequent} protests, in the inost solemn manner, against the 
cession to the general government by the states of | violation of private right. They cannot regard it 
Maryland and Virginia was made in express com- | as other than subversive of all the essentials of free 
pliance with authority vested in congress by that government. The principle once admitted, and its 
constitution. No pre-existing private. right was | application becomes universal: the tenure of pro- 


thereby abrogated. No great “a ie | of civil liberty _perty 1s insecure, resting on no fixed law, but de- 
was either weakened or annulled. 


eith: , Among other re- | pending entirely on the will of the rulers. The 
straints imposed on government is that which gua- | stimulus to industry and enterprise is lost—it can- 


ranties to the owner the unmolested enjoyment of | net exist without absolute security: the want of 
i property. All foregone history had estab- | that security introduces apathy in individuals, and 
ished the fact that where government was left free | ultimates in the overthrow of civilization itself. 
to deal with the property of individuals at its un- | These are the fatal consequences of this tyrannical 
limited will and pleasure, there was no safety, and | and arbitrary doctrine. The committee do not 
of course no freedom. No matter what form the} deem it necessary to go into the wide field of ab- 
government might assume, whether monarchical, | stract reasoning on the subject of slavery; they take 
aristocratic or democratic, if private property was | facts and principles as they exist. Slavery existed 
liable to be seized upon under any pretext what- | at the formation of the constitution; it is recognized 
ever, at the will and pleasure of the rulers, the sha- | by the constitution, has grown up from the coun- 
dow of liberty would scarcely remain. Our forefa- | try, and property in slaves is vested in individuals 
| thers manifested their wisdom in nothing more con- | according to law. Congress, as the local legisla- 
'spicuously than in tying up the hands of the govern- | lature of the District, may pass laws authorising 
ment in this particular. They warred against the | individuals to manumit their slaves. This it has 
| spirit of confiscation, whose ill effects had been so} done; the rest must be left to the voluntary action 
| often exhibited in the history of the world. They | of individuals; what the owner may choose to do, 
saw labelled on the banner of tyranny, ‘arbitrary | they have power and authority to do, without tbe 


‘assessments and arbitrary invasions of the rights of | further intervention of government. 
But the owners of this species of property in this 


| private property;”’ and they restrained the hands of 
District have called for no enactment to enable them 


‘the government which they reared, by declaring 

that “private property should not be taken for public | to emancipate their slaves; they present no petition 
use, without fair remuneration.” ‘They define the | making complaint of imperfections in existing laws. 
terms they had employed, by also declaring that} And what would be the condition of any people, if 
the government was one of limited powers, which | strangers to their habits and customs, ignorant alike 
| powers arose under specific grants, and were given | of their wants and wishes, should exert the power 
| for specified ends. To test, therefore, whether go- | of legislation over them? Our forefathers believed 
ivernment rightfully or wrongfully lays its hands on | that the declaration that the British parliament had 
the property of individuals, the question evermore | the right to bind the colonies by laws enacted at 


recurs, to what defined end is it proposed to apply | St. Stephen’s chapel, was the enunciation of a des- 
it? And if it be not found necessary for the accom- 


' | potic principle, to which it was impossible for them 
|plishment of any granted power, the action of go- | to submit. Their determination proves their wis- 
vernment can justly be regarded in no other light} dom, and the success which followed that determi- 
than as tyrannical and unauthorised. Let it be re-| nation should serve as a lesson of experience to 
_marked that this provision of the constitution is | succeeding generations. Shall the local legislature 
over all; equally binding on the states as on con- | of the District, acting upon the suggestions of others 
gress; as well on congress when acting for the | whe most probably have never visited the District, 
whole union, as when acting as the local legislature | and know nothing of its localities or wants, under- 
for the District of Columbia. Slavery existed with- | take to reverse the rules of property, dissolve the 

in the territorial limits of the District before the| bonds of society, and upset the existing order of 
cession, and was recognized and guarantied by the | things? To do so, would be to transform the local 
constitution. Under what pretence, then, can pro- | legislature into something else the most unlike; it 
_perty vested ina slave be dispossessed, any more | would overturn the principles and blessings of re- 
than in any other subject? If one held to servitude | presentative government, and dissolve all connexion 
in the District shall flee to any state, the constitu- | between the representative and constituted body; 
tion requires a restitution to the owner. Thus is| and the effort to set free one portion of the inhabi- 
there thrown around this subject of property a posi- | tants of the District would virtually have the effect 
tive and efficient security. Hovr, then, can it be| of enslaving the whole. 

divested by the mere action of the government, for The legislation now invoked by the petitioners is 
no object defined by the constitution? Let those | notonly objectionable on the grounds already stated, 
who invoke the action of congress point out the | but on others of the greatest weight and force. The 
_ authority for its action. Let them read over the | seat of the federal government was ceded by the 
grants of power contained in the constitution, and | states of Maryland and Virginia with an eye to 
| point to that one in particular with which this ac- | their own, as well as to the public advantage. Their 
‘tion is connected. Until that be done, congress | interests are intimately associated with those of the 
can rightfully take no step operating, either indivi- | District, from which they are separated by imagina- 
dually or universally, on the citizens of the District. | ry lines. The necessary effect of the measure now 
‘It is vain that philanthropy, either well founded or | sought for would be to constitute on each side of 
| mistaken, shall call on congress to exert a power | the Potomac river a sanctuary for runaway slaves 
‘which is not only denied by fair implication, but | from those two states. Reclamations on the part of 
/expressly and plainly by a restraining cause. The | the owners, and breaches of the peace, might be 
reply must evermore be, that private property shall | looked for as of daily occurrence. A swarm of in- 
not be taken except for public use, and that the pub- | dolent and unemployed blacks would be thrown 
lic use must of necessity arise out of the execution | upon the suburbs of Alexandria, Georgetown, and 
of some one of the objects contemplated by the con- | Washington, and the site of the general government 
stitution. would be the seat of want and distress, and the 
| Ifthe force of this argument be attempted to be | favorite abode of crime and disorder. Other de- 
/weakened by running a distinction between the | plorable consequences would inevitably arise. ‘The 
‘congress as the representative of states, and the | peace of the slaveholding states has been greatly 
congress as a local legislature, such effort will avail | disquieted by the action of the most forward of the 
nothing. If it acts in the first capacity, the sphere | abolitionists residing at a distance from their bor- 
of its action is limited and prescribed. What itis! ders. What would be their condition, and more 
| authorised to do is defined. It cannot exceed the | especially the condition of Maryland and Virginia, 

















private life, and it would be strange if its fruits | powers eranted. Asa local legislature, even under 
were less bitter when applicable to separate and|the most enlarged construction of its powers, it 
distinct communities. The petitioners confine the | must act exclusively for the District; and it can 
prayer of their memorials to the abolition of slavery | only lay its hands upon private property belonging | 
in the District of Columbia upon a supposed differ- | to any citizen within the District fora public use | 
ence existing between the District and the several | within its limits. As, for example, if it be deemed | 
states: and the committee will now proceed, with | necessary to open a road though any man’s land, so | 
as much brevity as possible, to an investigation of | much of the land as is essential may be condemned | 
this branch of the subject. |and paid for; but to this plain and legitimate au- | 

That portion of territory constituting the present | thority, the pretext for assuming power to cancel | 
District of Columbia was, at the time of the adop- | title-papers, and to divest each and every citizen of | 


tion of the constitution of the United States, parti his possessions, whether of reality or personality, | 


‘if this District should become the centre of their 
operations, may be readily imagined. 
there be any security from insult, even to the re- 


Nor would 


presentatives from the slaveholding states, from the 
wild spirit of fanaticism and insubordination which 
might be expected to exist. The committee abstain 
from pressing these views further; they do but bare- 
ly advert to them, with a feeling of confidence that 
the representatives of a great and enlightened peo- 
ple will never sanction measures, the possible con- 
sequences of which may be so replete with injury 
to any portion of the people. 
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But Maryland and Virginia have a still stronger 
appeal to make. They appeal to the good faith of 
their sister states, plighted to them by circumstances 
attendant on the cession, as emphatically as if stipu- 
lated after the most solemn form. They had every 
reason to conclude that their safety was complete 
when they granted the territory comprised within 
the District. The constitution had recognized the 
absolute right of property in the persons therein al- 
luded to—representation and taxation had been ad- 
justed in reference to them—a solemn guaranty was 
given that, upon their fleeing from service, they 
should be restored to that service. If any thing 
additional conld have been required, discussions, 
which had arisen in congress as early as 1790, in 
which the disclaimer on the part of the representa- 
tives of the non-slaveholding states of all right to 
interfere with the subject of that species of proper- 
ty, were calculated to lull into perfect repose all 
suspicion of any ultimate design so to interfere. 
Many states—it may be more properly said that 
every state, was anxious to secure to itself the ad- 
vantages expected to flow from the establishment 
of the seat of government on a part of its territory. 
Propositions were therefore made to congress from 
every quarter. Virginia repeatedly proposed to 
make a cession of Williamsburg, Maryland of An- 
napolis, New York of the city of New York, Penn- 
ovivanie of Philadelphia; while similar propositions 
were made by New Jersey and other states. South 
Carolina would readily have conceded Charleston, 
and Massachusetts Boston. But would any one 
undertake to say that either of those states would 
for a moment have indulged the idea of such a ces- 
sion, if it could have supposed that congress, upon 
the contingency of the ascendency of the slave- 
holding or non-slaveholding states in the public 
councils, would have felt itself authorised to inter- 
fere with the caste and character of its population? 
Would Virginia and Maryland now expose them- 
selves to this danger, if the cession was now to be 
made? Would South Carolina yield Charleston, or 
any other southern state invite the union to fix the 
seat of government within its territory? Would 
either of them introduce a leprosy into their house- 
holds, or incur the hazards which, by a mistaken 
philanthropy, are now sought to be introduced 
through legislation here? This District was at the 
time of its cession the centre of the colored popu- 
lation of the United States; and if the men of this 
day see the dangers under the aspect taken of them 
by the committee, it is not to be doubted that our 
wiser forefathers also perceived them, and consid- 
ered them as guarded against and silenced. Let 
the condition of things be reversed. Suppose that 
the slaveholding states held the balance of power 
in their hands, and that Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston, had been ceded, as has been this District, 
and that congress should seek to change the order 
of things in such city, by introducing slavery there- 
in, what would the petitioners, and those who may 
think with them, say and do in such a contingency? 
The states accepted the cession of the District as it 
was, with its population as it was. No repugnance 
to its acceptance was manifested because of the 
caste and character of its population. Our illus- 
trious forefathers saw none of these obstacles to the 
peace and harmony of the union which have been 
developed in these latter times. The southern man 
and southern states were not taunted and insulted 
by any portion of their brethren, because of the 
peculiarity in their situation. In that great struggle 
which ultimated in the establishment of indepen- 
dence, those states and the men of those states were 
associated in glory with their sister states and their 
illustrious sons. A common property was claimed 
in those distinguished benefactors of the human 
race, which a kind providence had permitted to ex- 
ist in each and all of the states for the good of 
mankind. Their example ought to be precious in 
the eyes of their countrymen. It was an example 
of brotherly love, of patriotic devotion. They have 
left to us a rich inheritance in this union, and the 
principles of forbearance and concession which 
gave rise to it: let us not, like prodigals, cast it 
away, and thus throw upon their memories the re- 
proach of having attempted a system of government 
which was inevitably to perish under the influence 
of unruly passions, or a mawkish sensibility. The 
circumstance which has arisen more from difference 
in climate than any thing else, that some of the 
states are slaveholding and others not, should have 
no effect. It existed during the war of the revolu- 
tion, and yet union took place. It existed at the 
formation of the constitution, and yet the constitu- 
tion was ratified. It existed during the late war 
with Great Britain, and yet the northern and the 
southern man only rivalled each other in the race 
of glory. It has existed during the whole period 
of our national existence, and yet these states have 
grown up with a growth unprecedented in the his- | 





tory of the human race, and it may exist forever, 
and thi peace, the happiness, the prosperity of the 
country will not be interrupted or retarded. The 
northern man has his virtues, and the southern man 
has his. So both also have their faults. If we look 
exclusively at the last, we may find enough to con- 
demn; if to the first, abundant cause of admiration. 
We are all inhabitants of the same hemisphere, and 
the union of these states is equally precious to all. 
The readiest and surest way to preserve that union 
is, by observing the most scrupulous regard to the 
faith plighted by the states to each other: a breach 
of faith is followed by a loss of confidence. The 
loss of confidence gives rise to suspicion and dis- 
trust—and these last inevitably lead to disruption 
and civil war. 

Your committee therefore conclude that congress 
has no power to grant the prayer of the petitioners: 
Ist, because of constitutional restraints and prohibi- 
tions; and, 2dly, because even in their absence it is 
restrained by the pledged and plighted faith of the 
country; and they submit the following resolutions: 

The following motions, submitted by Mr. Tyler,* 
were considered: 

Resolved, That to alter, change, or abolish the 
rights of property in the District of Columbia, 
without the consent of the owners, would be unjust 
and despotic, and in violation of the constitution of 
the United States. 


Resolved, further, That, even with such consent, 
to interfere with the subject of slavery not only 
without, but against the consent of the peopie of 
Maryland and Virginia, would be in flagrant viola- 
tion of the public faith, an abuse of the trust con- 
ferred on congress by the cession, and hazardous to 
the peace and security of those two states. 


Resolved, further, ‘That such proceeding would 
sap the foundation of our conventional system, 
which is based on the condition of things as they 
existed at the time of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, and which cannot be altered in so material a 
point without disturbing the principle of compro- 
mise out of which the government originated. 





KNOXVILLE CONVENTION. 

The following highly interesting statements were 
presented to the Knoxville convention by the dele- 
gates from South Carolina and Georgia. They are 
full of useful information. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Statement from the delegation of the state of South 
Carolina, to the Knoxville convention. 

CHARLESTON. ‘The delegation from the state of 
South Carolina beg leave to submit to the Knox- 
ville convention, certain geographical and statistical 
information, illustrating the advantages to result 
from establishing the main route of the proposed 
rail road through the centre of that state. 

In 1830, the population of the state of South Ca- 
rolina was 501,458. The staple productions of the 
entire country consist of cotton and rice. Prior to 
the last war, the people of the upper districts made 
corn and other grain, and raised stock sufficient for 
their own use, and their principal product for mar- 
ket was tobacco; but for the last twenty years the 
improvement in the Loge of cotton, greater skill in 
the management of the plant and its increased pro- 
ductiveness, have gradually diverted the attention 
of the agriculturists of that region—Every thing 
has given place to the culture of this valuable sta- 
ple, and instead of being competitors with the peo- 
ple of the west in affording to the low country of 
the state a portion of their supplies, they are yearly 
more dependent on their neighbors beyond the 
mountains for many of the necessaries of life. It is 
not proposed to assume at what point of the state 
the road shall enter, or through what districts it will 
eae | pass. With the exception, perhaps, of 

artanburgh and Greenville, all the upper districts 
of the state are essentially cotton growing districts. 
Pendleton, Abbeville, Edgefield and Barnwell, on 
the Savannah river side of the state—Laurens, New- 
berry, Fairfield, Union, Chester, York and Lancas- 
ter, all afford very large and increasing supplies of 
cotton for the several markets of Camden, Colum- 
bia, Hamburg, Augusta and Charleston. It is not 
practicable to speak with any accuracy of the crops 
of each district, but some idea may be formed of the 
proportions of the upper districts, from the fact that 
during the last year the trade with Camden amount- 
ed to 40,000 bales of cotton, with Cheraw to 30,000, 
Columbia to 70,000, and with Hamburg to 35,000 
bales. During the same period in Columbia alone 
the purchases of bacon amounted to 3,500,000 Ibs. 
of bagging 500,000 yards, and of bale rope 300,000 
Ibs. 

Since the first introduction of cotton, the entire 
middle country of South Carolina has been devoted 





* Submitted the 21st January, 1836. 
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to the successful cultivation of that staple, In the 
lower section of the state, and on the seabord, rice 
and sea island cotton are added to its invaluable re. 
sources. The exports of Charleston in short staple 
cotton, for the present year, amount to 





280,000 bales, valued at ($55) $11,500,009 
27,000 bales sea island, at $85 2,300,000 
130,000 barrels of rice, at $16 2,080,000 
Exports $15,880,000 


The amount of merchandise sold annually in 
Charleston alone, is about $15,000,000. 

In the meantime the exclusive devotion of the 
planter to this great staple, renders the country a 
most valuable, regular and extensive market for the 
principal products of the west. Several years since, 
it was estimated from sufficient data, that the dro- 
vers of horses and hogs alone, carried annually from 
the state of South Carolina $2,000,000 in cash.— 
The demand for bagging in Charleston is 1,500,000 
hry annually, and for bale rope in proportion. At 
east 50,000 barrels of flour, and from 350 to 400,000 
bushels of corn are annually imported. In bacon, 
lard and pork the consumption is very great, and 
annually increasing. The supply is usually receiy- 
ed from the west, by the way of New Orleans, a 
route so long, circuitous and attended with so many 
disadvantages and dangers, that the profit to the 
producer, and the value to the consumer, are incal- 
culably impaired. 

The delegation from South Carolina are aware 
that a preference has usually been accorded to the 
harbor of Charleston over every other southern 
port; but it is believed that all the advantages 
which this city presents as a depot for the com- 
merce of the south and west, as a market for their 
produce, and as the great emporium to which they 
would resort for the purchase of their supplies, have 
never yet been fully appreciated. 

The population of the city of Charleston, not in- 
cluding the suburbs, in the year 1830, was 35,000. 
The harbor is so located, (as will more satisfactori- 
ly appear from a lithographic map accompanying 
this statement) as to render it decidedly the most 
eligible port of entry and exportation, frem the De- 
laware to the Mississippi river. From its proximi- 
ty to the Atlantic, vessels may enter and depart at 
all seasons, with perfect facility. In one hour from 
leaving the wharf, a ship carrying 2,500 bales of 
cotton, is on the broad ocean. No port to the south 
of Charleston is subject to so few difficulties in the 
navigation. The passage between the Bahama 
banks and the Florida shore, through the Gulph of 
Mexico, is known to be of the most hazardous cha- 
racter. It is supposed by many, that the vessels 
annually wrecked in this passage, would more than 
pay the interest on the entire cost of a rail road 
from Charleston to the waters of the Ohio. Such 
are its advantages, that vessels can make three 
voyages to and from Charleston and Europe, in the 
same period of time consumed in making two 
voyages to and from the Gulph of Mexico and Eu- 
rope. The port of Charleston possesses peculiar 
advantages for carrying on successfully, the trade 
of the West Indies, and especially with the Island 
of Cuba, whence it is believed the southern and 
south western states obtain their principal supplies 
of coffee, and large quantities of sugar, which are 
exchanged principally for rice and lumber. When 
the communication with the west shall be rendered 
more easy and expeditious, by means of the great 
work now in contemplation, a large accession of the 
products of that country, will be added to the ex- 
ports of the West India islands; the trade to those 
islands will be increased to an illimitable extent, 
and their produce, sugar and coffee, received on the 
most favorable terms; and as there is usually a large 
supply of these articles in the market, purchases 
can be made on most advantageous terms to the 
buyer. 

It is confidently believed that merchandise may 
be imported into Charleston from Europe, on more 
favorable terms than into New York. Freights are 
lower from England to Charleston, than to New 
York, and generally, exchange is lower. During a 
portion of the year, insurance is also lower. Insur- 
ance from Europe to the ports of New Orleans and 
Mobile, is from 50 to 100 per cent. higher than in- 
surance to the port of Charleston; and freights are, 
on an average, 50 per cent. higher from those ports 
to Europe, than from Charleston. Dry goods from 
the north, (of which the supply is very extensive), 
arriving at the west by the way of New Orleans 
and the Mississippi river, are encumbered with hea- 
vy extra freight and insurance from the north to N. 
Orleans, and all the insurance between New Or- 
leans and the place of final destination. All these 
would be saved to the merchant, and, ultimately to 
the consumer, by the rail road carriage from Charles- 
ton to the west, even if the freight by river from 
one place, and by rail road from the other, was 
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equal, exclusive of the saving in time between a 
assage from New York to the west, through New 
rleans, of probably six weeks or two months, and 

a passage from New York through Charleston by 

rail road of eight or twelve days—the passage from 

New York to New Orleans being on an average, 

2) to 25 days, and from New York to Charleston, 5 

to 7 days. When to all this is added, that commis- 

sions and other charges on receiving and forward- 
ing, are so much more moderate than in those south 





- western ports, the advantages to the west, of an im- 


portation by this route, will be fully estimated by 
all those who have any practicable acquaintance 
with the course of trade. At the last session of the 
legislature, a company was incorporated, for estab- 
lishing a line of packets direct between Charleston 
and Liverpool. Steamboats are now running be- 
tween Charleston and New York, and between 
Charleston and Norfolk and Baltimore, leaving each 

ort twice a week; and the boats for a weekly line 
fetween Charleston and Philadelphia, are now 
building, so that a steamboat for the north will leave 
Charleston three times a week. Steamboats from 
Charleston to the interior of the state, and to Sa- 
vannah and Augusta, are constantly running, and 
can be increased to any extent which the wants of 
the community may require. 

Produce commands usually a higher price in 
Charleston than in any city to the south of it, or, 
indeed, it is believed, than in any city on the con- 
tinent. Goods and merchandise, for the consump- 
tion of the country, can be purchased on terms, and 
at rates generally as favorable as elsewhere; and 
when a direct importing trade is established, it can- 
not be doubted that these advantages will be im- 
proved. In no place are credits given on a more 
liberal scale than in Charleston; and with a bank- 
ing capital of upwards of $8,000,000, the moneyed 
facilities of that city are abundantly adequate to its 
present or any increased amount of trade that can 
be brought to it. 

As a port of shipping, it has decided advantages 
over every other port to the south of it. The dis- 
bursements are much less—the facilities of repair- 
ing much greater—the accommodations and moor- 


ings for vessels are much more convenient and ac- | 
the south, is the next point. 


cessible; the difficulty of procuring seamen, com- 
paratively with other southern ports, altogether 
trifling—and to all these advantages should be 
super-added the superior health of the crews of ves- 
sels in the port of Charleston over all other south- 
ern ports. 

This paper cannot, perhaps, be better concluded 
than by a statement as to the general health of the 


city. If the bills of mortality can be received as | 
data for its character in this respect, the city of | 


Charleston ranks pre-eminently high. Of the en- 
tire population only one in 45 or less than 2 1-4 
per cent. die annually, which proves that Charles- 
ton is among the healthiest cities in the world. 
the whole deaths 12 1-2 per cent. are by consump- 
tion, a disease not belonging to our climate, and 
which is ordinarily the fatal malady of persons 
from other climates, who seek, too late, a refuge in 
the more genial atmosphere of the south. The 
next largest per centage of the whole number of 
deaths annually, (upwards of 11 per cent.) is from 
old age raging from 70 to 120 years. Formerly a 
visit to-Charleston through the low country of 
South Carolina, at particular seasons of the year 
was always attended with danger. It is not with- 
in the knowledge of the delegation, that since the 
completion of the rail road between Charleston and 
Hamburg, a single case of illness has occurred 
from visiting Charleston by that route at any sea- 
son of the year, although the travelling is daily and 
without interruption. 

The delegation forbear to trespass on the atten- 
tion of the convention, by a reference to the mine- 
ral productions of the state of South Carolina. But 
a table, accompanying this statement, will shew 
that the resource of the country have been very in- 
sufficiently estimated, when the mineral capabili- 
lies of the state have been overlooked. They are 
aware that in all documents of this character cor- 
rectness is of incalculably more value than minute- 
hess, 
any fact has been misstated, any advantage unduly 
estimated, or any inducement for adhering to the 
rail road indicated by the existing charter, too 
strongly presented. 

B. F. DUNCAN, 7 
CHAS. EDMONDSTON, 
ALEX’R BLACK, 
JOEL R. POINSETT, 
SAM’L P. RIPLEY, 

F. H. ELMORE, 

WM. K. CLOWNEY, 
THOS. F. JONES, 
WHITFIELD BROOKS, 
WILSON NESBIT, , 
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GEORGIA. 

Report upon the commercial advantages presented by 
Georgia to the west, in connection with a contem- 
plated rail road communication. 

The undersigned committee, beg leave to submit 
the following report: 

The advantages which a rail road communica- 
tion with Georgia presents to the inhabitants of the 
west, in a commercial point of view, consists in the 
extent of country opened to the trade, producing 
rice and cotton and consuming articles, the produce 
and manufacture of the north western states; and 
in forming direct and convenient communications 
with all the great commercial cities of the south, 
through which the necessary supplies of the west 
may be most conveniently obtained and cheaply 
transported to the west. 

A rail road entering Georgia at any point on her 
northern boundary, between South Carolina and 
Alabama, will communicate by the Georgia rail 
road with Athens and Augusta, and from Augusta, 
by the rail road with Charleston, and by the steam- 
boats with Savannah. 

From a point above Athens, a direct communi- 
cation may be had with Forsyth, there meeting the 
rail road to Macon, and from one of these places, a 
rail road communication will soon be opened to 
Columbus on the Chattahoochee, from whence 
steamboats now run through Florida to the Gulph 
of Mexico. 

A glance on the map, at the lines here designat- 
ed, will shew, that the cities and country thus 
opened to the trade of the west—will include, the 
city of Charleston, and all the rice growing coun- 
try of South Carolina—the city of Savannah and 
every important point in the state of Georgia, 
touching at Columbus the boundary of South Ala- 
bama, and passing through Florida. 

To shew the importance of these communica- 
tions more in detail—we state— 

The gross receipts of the Georgia rail road, now 
being constructed, for transportation, are estimated 
upon specific data to be 400,000 dollars per annum. 
This amount is estimated upon the assumption that 
the road will terminate at Athens. 

Augusta, the largest interior commercial city of 
The present popula- 
tion of Augusta is estimated at between seven and 
eight thousand inhabitants; and immediately ad- 
joining, connected by two bridges, is the important 
town of Hamburg, in South Carolina. Of the crop 
of cotton made in 1835, the receipts at Augusta, 


making an aggregate of 175,000 bales, which, at 50 
dollars per bale, makes an amount of 8,750,000 dol- 
lars. The sale of merchandise may be safely esti- 
mated to exceed seven millions of dollars, thus 
making an aggregate commercial business of the 
year exceeding fifteen millions of dollars. 

Bagging, flour and bacon are leading articles of 
importation for interior consumption. — 

The commercial business of Augusta is carried 
on by the rail road with Charleston, and by steam- 
boats with Savannah—through which cities all her 
imports and exports are made. The business on 
the Savannah river alone, employs 2( steamboats 
and about 50 tow boats. The freight on the im- 
ports of Augusta, from Savannah, though carried 
at very low rates, exceeds 200,000 dollars per an- 
num. 

Diverging from the Georgia rail road line, at a 
point above Athens, to the south the communica- 
tion is opened by Forsyth with Macon, and all south 
western Georgia. 

The receipts of cotton at Macon the past,.season, 
amounted to 80,000 bales, of the average weight of 
350 pounds, which at the market value, produced 
over four millions of dollars. The receipts at other 
places, above Darien, amounted to 20,000 bales, 
and in value to one million of dollars. The sales 
of merchandise at Macon for the year may be esti- 
mated at 3,500,000 dollars, and at the other places 
on the rivers at 7 to 800,000 dollars, making an ag- 
gregate commercial business for the year of over 
nine millions of dollars. 

The transporiation of cotton and merchandise, on 
the Oconee and Ockmulgee rivers, employs at pre- 
sent, eight steamboats and fifty tow boats and pole 
boats. 

From Macon to Savannah, the central rail road 





of Georgia is about being constructed. 

From Macon to Columbus, on the Chattahoochee | 
river, the present communication is by two daily | 
lines of post coaches, but will without doubt re- | 
quire a rail road. Macon is unquestionably the se- 
cond, and Columbus the third city, in commercial | 
importance, in the interior of the southern states. | 
Though of recent origin, they have already out- | 
stripped their elder competitors, and are growing 


4 


with a rapidity, oniy equalled by the most flourish-" 


ing towns of the north and test. | 


The quantity of cotton made in Georgia the last 
season and exported by the way of Columbus and 
the Chattahoochee and Flint rivers to Appalachico- 
la, exceeded forty thousand bales, and in value 
over two millions of dollars—employing two steam- 
boats on the Flint, and twelve steamboats on the 
Chattahoochee river. 

In this section of country a large portion of the 
best cotton lands, are not yet brought into cultiva- 
tion—and the production is yearly increasing in a 
great ratio. ) 

We have stated that a rail road entering the 
northern boundary of Georgia at any point, between 
South Carolina and Alabama, would communicate 
by the Georgia rail road, through Athens, to Au- 
gusta, and from that point would command the 
trade, of both Charleston and Savannah, thus giv- 
ing a choice of the two most important markets of 
the southern Atlantic coast. 

The city of Savannah in 1830 contained a popu- 
lation of 7,900 inhabitants. By information lan: 
ed from the local authorities, the population is now 
stated at 11,000. 

The exports of cotton from Savannah of the cro 
made in 18385, will be about 250,000 bales, whic 
at the average value of 55 dollars per bale, will 
amount to 13,750,000 dollars. ‘The export of rice 
of the crop of 1835—will be about 24,000 casks, 
and will amount in value to 450,000 dollars. 

The exports of lumber, and all other articles, may 
amount to 750,000 dollars—making an aggregate of 
nearly fifteen millions dollars in value, exported of 
the produce of the country, from Savannah the pre- 
sent year. 

The imports into Savannah from all quarters the 
present year, will exceed twelve millions of dollars 
—part of which is sold in Savannah, and part for- 
warded in the original packages to Augusta, Ma- 
con and other places in the interior. 

The intercourse between Savannah and New 
York alone, “—" fifteen regular packets, many 
of them large ships, besides transient vessels. But 
the largest business from Savannah is direct with 
Liverpool. !In8 1-2 months—to wit: from Oct. Ist, 
1835, to June 16th, 1836, there were shipped from 
Savannah direct for Liverpool, 125,807 bales of cot- 
ton, which at the value of 55 dollars per bale, 
amounted to 6,919,385 dollars. 

From Savannah, steamboats run to Augusta—to 
Charleston—to Darien—to Macon—to the St. Johns 
river in East Florida, and to all the intermediate 
places on the coast, and the rivers. 

By a statement published in the Savannah Geor- 
gian on the 17th of June, 1836, it appears that the 
merchants of Savannah were then owners in thirty- 
seven ships and brigs, besides smaller vessels and 
steamboats—that of these, eighteen were ships of 
the largest class, averaging over 500 tons each. 

From Savannah the central rail road will lead di- 
rectly into the heart of Georgia, and arrangements 
are being made to connect therewith lines of steam 
packets running to Norfolk and New York. 

Having pointed out the important commercial 
points, placed in direct communication with the 
west, by a rail road coming from thence, and enter- 
ing the northern boundary of Georgia, we now 
state, the entire country embraced in this sketch, is 
almost exclusively a country producing cotton and 
rice, and consuming largely the products, manufac- 
tures and stock of the west. 

The receipts of cotton at Savannah, 

are stated at 250,000 bales. 

Exported from Darien to places other 





than Savannah, 10,000 « 
Exported by the way of Appalachi- 
cola, 40,000 «* 
Making a total of 300,000 bales. 


To pack this quantity of cotton, 1,500,000 yards 
of bagging are required, all of which is now im- 
ported from Great Britain, but which may be sup- 
plied from the west. 

In addition to this, a large section of the finest 
cotton lands in Georgia, laying between the Flint 
and Chattahoochee rivers, are but partially settled, 
and will, in three or four years, increase the growth 


| of cotton in Georgia to at ‘least 400,000 bales—mak- 


ing a still further demand upon the west, for its 
produce, manufactures and stock. 

We have thus, in the short time allowed us, 
sketched a very brief and imperfect outline of some 
of the commercial advantages which Georgia pre- 
sents to her friends in the west, and north west- 
ern states, and which may be commanded by a rail 


road, entering any point of her northern boundary, 


between South Carolina and Alabama. 
WILLIAM DEARING, 
JAMES R. BUTTS, 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, 
S. B. PARKMAN, 
T. G. CASEY. 
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FOREIGN CHRONICLE. 

Funeral of Mr. Rothschild. The body has been 
conveyed from Germany to his residence at New 
Court, St. Swithin’s lane, London. Many of his pri- 
vate friends connected with him in business, have put 
on mourning out of respect to him. The remains 
are deposited in a leaden coffin, encased in one of oak, 
elegantly carved and moulded with silver handles, and 
a breast plate carved in oak representing the arms and 
crest of the family. 

Mr. Aaron Hendrick is appointed by the synagogue 
to conduct the ceremonies, which are to be as plain 
as possible. There will be 24 mourning coaches— 
the four sons the chief mourners. ‘The rev. Dr. So- 
lomon Herschell, chief rabbi of the synagogue, and 
his assistants, and also readers from the other syna- 
gogues will be in the procession. There are to be no 
feathers on the coaches nor hat bands. The children 
of the different charitable associations of which he 
was patron, will be present. The remains are to be 
deposited ina sree bricked as a vault, in the Jewish 
burial place. The procession is to pass down Picca- 
dilly. 

In the house of lords on the 9th, the custom duties 
bill, and the assessed tax bill, were read a second 
time. The report on the Irish valuation, was agreed 
to. 


In the commons, on the same day, notice was given 
by Mr. Robinson, that early next session he should 
submit a motion for the repeal of the duty on marine 
insurances. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey inquired if any measures had 
been taken by government to compel the repayment 
of the money advanced to the Irish clergy in 1835, or 
any part of it. Lord John Russell said that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was about to bring ina bill 
on the subject. 


Six hundred muskets had been seized by the seve- 
ral commissaries of police, in Paris, at the residences 
of several individuals, together with sabres, pistols, 
ammunition, &c. and a printing press, with all its 
apparatus. J°urther search was making with great 
activity. 

A ceremony of thanksgiving was performed July 2, 
in the Israelitish temple Rue Notre-dame de Naza- 
reth, for the purpose of testifying gratitude to God 
for the escape of the king. 


in the act. Unfortunately he was not in time to pre- 
vent the fire. The judgment in the case has not yet 
been rendered. [Paris paper. 


German festivals. Every German village has its 
annual festivals called Kirmes, when the poor people 
meet in their gayest clothes, go to church and there 
make merry and enjoy themselves together. It was 
originally the anniversary at which the college church 
was consecrated, but now by common consent, these 
holidays all take place in autumn after the vintage. 
In the large valleys on the upper Rhine, Kirmes last 
for three days there as it does in most of the large vil- 
lages. Every morning gay parties walk about on 
those beautiful hills and delightful shores; after which, 
those who can afford it dine at the inns, at every one 
of which is an excellent rable d’hote at one o’clock: 
and, after a merry dinner and a cup of coffee, they ad- 
journ to the ball room. 


The young princess Victoria, destined heir to the 
British throne, promises by her winning manners to 
secure the foundation of an enduring popularity be- 
fore she assumes the august sceptre of a royal mon- 
arch. Ata late dejeuner a la fourchette, given to her 
by the lord mayor of London, she was escorted to the 
drawing room on the arm of alderman Scholey, and 
exhibited all the naivette and rude beauty of a country 
girl. j 

The Thames tunnel is slowly progressing. The 
shield has 36 boxes and advances only 9 inches an 
hour, the greatest precaution being necessary, as it has 
now reached 620 feet, and is in the loose sand direct- 
ly under the bed of the river. The other 12 feet be- 
ing in solid earth will be easier digging. 


Appropriate reminiscence. Ata recent meeting of 
the republican party in London, who are endeavor- 
ing to procure a total abolition of the stamp duties, 
a procession was formed, and the music, in allusion 
to the early struggles of the Americans on the same 
subject, struck up our national air of Yankee Doo- 
dle, which had a most spiriting effect on the multi- 
tude. 


Madam Malibran de Beriot ( Garcia) who former- 
ly received 20 guineas for every song she sung ata 





concert—25 for private parties and £370 for acting 
jand singing three nights at Drury Lane theatre, has 
been playing to, comparatively, empty benches in 
|London. The English being tired of her, she may 


‘The archbishop of Paris has ordered a solemn Te | be expected in the United States, where she will be 


Deum to be sung in all the churches throughout 
France, for the same purpose. 


The pope was expected at Prague, for the corona- 
tion of the emperor. 


Accounts from Greece represent that country as 
perfectly tranquil. 


The Augsburg Gazette announces the cholera as 
raging in Vienna, 

Female artists in France. Ut appears from the ca- 
talogues of the exhibition of the works of modern 
French painters in the Louvre for 1834, 1835 and 1836, 
there are upwards of 200 female painters, who regu- 
Jarly exhibit their productions in the annual exhibi- 
tions of modern art in the Louvre. 


Ralle’s monument. ‘The monument of this listin- 
guished Jesuist which was overthrown either by reli- 
gious intolerance or wanton recklessness, has been 
replaced by subscription, It was raised on the 23d, 
the anniversary of the battle or massacre in which fa- 
ther Ralle was slain. 


Mr. Bernet, an engineer at Lyons, has invented a 
machine he callsa Balayeuse, by which, with the em- 
ployment of only one horse, the nud in the streets, 
squares, and highways, is collected and thrown into a 
cart with extraordinary regularity, giving 100 strokes 
ona surface of about 6 yards square, and thus doing 
the work of 200 scavengers in the same time. 


Paganini. Gallignani’s Messenger says that Charles 
X lately sent for Paganini to come and spend a month 
with him—when the great fiddler returned for an an- 
swer that he would for 20,000 guineas. 
rate. 

Oaths The Seotch, when an oath is administered, 
raise the right hand, as is the practice in New Eng- 
land; the English kiss the book. 
come to Engiand often make it a point of conscience 
of slavering the cover of a dirty book, and the subjcet 
of their grievance has been brought before govern- 
ment. 
lief of those who wish to be sworn according to the 
Scottish form. 


A remarkable incident has just taken place in the 
neighborhood of a small frontier city in the de- 
partment of Ardennes. A peasant undertook to set 
fire to his own barn, when a robber who was conceal- 
ed in a heap of straw, raised the cry of fire, while he 
was making his own escape. Both being confronted 
before the magistrate, the peasant maintained that he 
only set fire to his barn becanse he knew that his 
neighbor, the robber, of whom he had suspicions, was 
concealed there; and the robber, on his side, declar- 
ed that he had suspected the designs of the peasant 
and bad concealed himself that he might detect him 


Very mode-| 


The Scots who | 


It is said a bill will be introduced for the re-| 


rapturously greeted—for we gladly receive any thing 
Johu Bull has east off, whether it be a stale actress or 
refuse goods. 


DOMESTIC CHRONICLE. 

Portrait of the president of the United States. The 
* Globe” says—a thousand dollars have been subserib- 
ed by the citizens of Washington to procure a full 
length portrait of the president, to adorn the city 
hall. ‘Lhis subscription we learn was suggested, and 
has been obtained, by some of the publie spirited 
men of the city, always opposed to the president in 
his political principles, but penetrated by a grateful 
sense of the interest, which, as chief magistrate, he 
has evinced for the prosperity of the city, and the 
great improvement in it, which has been effected 
during his administration, 





** Siatistics of prisons. In Sing Sing prison only 
289 out of 842 could read and write tolerably, and 
but 52 had received a good English education; and 
484 had been habitual drunkards, and many had com- 
mitted their crimes while intoxicated. Of 670 pri- 
soners at Auburn, 5 only had received a collegiate 
education; 503 had been intemperate, and 400 were 
committed for crimes perpetrated while under the 
influence of spirituous liquors. In the Connecticut 
prison 8 in 100 only, could read, write and eypher, 
when convicted, and 46 in 100 could read and write; 
44 in 100 committed their crimes under the influence 
of alcohol. Instruction, temperance and industry are 
found to be the surest preventives of crimes.”’ 





Gen. Hayne has been elected intendant of Charles- 
ton, S. C. without opposition. 

Petrified fish. Some remarkably beautiful speci- 
mens of organic remains of fish, exhibiting the entire 





scales, fins, &e. were recently found in the slate 
stone at Northampton, Mass. by a young gentleman 
‘of that place. 


Cannel coal. ‘The Wheeling Gazette says—seve- 
“al veins of this coal, or the same vein in several 
places, have been discovered in Beaver county, Pa. 
some of which are stated to be of ten feet in thick- 
ness. Que of these veins was discovered in the fol- 
lowing manner: A farmer, in clearing some land, 
built a log or brush heap against what he thought to 
be a bank o¢ slate, but to his astonishment, afier a 
little time he discovered that it had taken fire, and 
burned with a bright, fierce flame, which cost him 
rouch labor to extinguish, 





The season. ‘Two curious circumstances are relat- 
ed by the Salem Gazette, as evidence of the uncom- 
mon dryness and coldness of the present season. A 
peat meadow, back of Chapman’s tavern, in Salem, on 
the old Boston road, has been burning nearly a fort- 


a] 


form of the animal preserved in all its perfection of 





=e 





night, until several acres have been consumed. A 
part of the meadow had been planted with potatoes, 
which have been destroyed. In some instances they 
have been taken from the ground roasted, in a state 
perfectly fit for eating. The fire took from the burn. 
ing of some brushes at the edge of the meadow. 
Bodies of ice formed by the intense cold of last 
winter, in some of the Boston street tan-yards, in Sa. 
lem, have remained undissolved, under a slight coat. 
ing of tan, to the present time. Thus proving the 
extreme coolness, as the other instance does the 
great dryness of the present season. [ Bost. Trans, 


Consumption of wood. It has been calculated that 
every ship of the line requires all the good wood 
which can be found on fifty acres of woodland; and 
the ships decay long before the forest can grow again. 


Frightened to death. A little girl aged about 8 
years, the daughter of John Peterson, residing about 
five miles from Whitehall, was frightened in such a 
manner, on Thursday last, that she died in about two 
hours after the fright. Her brother, a lad of 14, 
dressed himself in a dried bear’s skin, and chased her 
as she was going to school. [T'roy (NM. Y.) Whig. 


Girard estate. It is rumored that the foreign heirs 
of Stephen Girard filed a bill last week, in the circuit 
court of the United States for the district of Penn- 
sylvania, praying to have the devise in the will of Gi- 
rard for the endowment and erection of a college, set 
aside, and the property which is the subject of it, di- 
vided amongst his natural heirs and next akin. 


Honor to the brave. The city council of Charles- 
ton have erected a monument over the remains of the 
gallant volunteers who died in that city after their re- 
turn from the Florida campaign. It is a handsome 
obelisk of white marble, ten feet high, on which are 
inseribed the names of the gallant deceased, viz: 
Goodwin Haigood, John Yeargan, James T. Dunn 
and William MeCray. 


Something for the curious. The elections of presi- 
dent, electors of senate, delegates and sheriff, all take 
place this fall in Maryland. The same elections will 
not occur again In the same year until 1897, when, if 
the constitution of the state and the United States are 
not changed, or the union is not severed, five elec- 
tions will take place in the fall of that year in this 
state, to wit: for president of the United States, elec- 
tors of state senate, house of delegates, sheriff for 
each county, aud representatives to congress: 

| Frederick (Md. ) Herald. 

Singular event. The Indiana American says that, 
Mr. ‘Temple was elected a representative to the Indi- 
ana legislature on the Ist of August last, from Foun- 
tain county, twelve days after his death. He died at 
Warrenton, Mississippi, on the 18th of July last, and 
was elected on the Ist of August after, 


Montreal and New York. The Montreal **Herald” 
expresses the opinion that, when the rail road from 
Whitehall to Albany is completed, and the fleet of 
steamboats, which is preparing fur lake Chaimplain, 
commence running, the trip from Montreal to New 
York (384 miles) may be made in twenty hours! 


Colonization society. The receipts of the Ameri- 
can colonization society for the month ending the 20th 
of July, amount to $7,330. Among the donations is 
one of $1,000 from D. 'T. Waiden of New Orleans, 
and one of $700 from D. Brand of Virginia. The 
whole amount of subseriptions and collections, says 
the New York Journal of Commerce, from which we 
take the above, obtained by Mr. Gurley during his 
late visit to the south west, is upwards of seven thou- 
sand dollars, nearly two thousand of which has al- 
ready been paid. Several splendid legacies have re- 
cently been left for the same object, connected, in 
many cases, with the emancipation of slaves, on con- 
dition of their proceeding to Liberia, One of them 
is expected to yield $6,000, and another $25,000. 


Dr. Abbot, the respected principal of Phillips’ 
academy, Exeter, N. H. has presided over that insti- 
tution forty nine years. Messrs. Webster, Cass and 
cov. Everett of Mass. are among the distinguished in- 
dividuals who learned their a 6 ads there—says the 
N. Y. Star. 


Schools in Boston. The Boston school committee 
have voted to increase the salaries of their schoolmas- 
ters. The principals of the Latin and English high 
schools are to have twenty-four hundred dollars, be- 
ing an inerease of four hundred; and the grammar 
and writing masters, fifteen hundred, being an in- 
crease of one hundred to the former, and three hun- 
dred to the latter. This is as it should be. 


Life insurance. It is stated in the Army and Navy 
Chronicle that the late col. Heri1Man insured his life 
to the amount of six thousand dollars in the Life In- 
surance office in Baltimore. By the judicious appro- 
priation of a small annual sum, this gallant officer has 
thus been enabled to make provision to the amount 
stated, for his otherwise dependent widow and six 
children, 

Gold coinage. The amount of gold coined at the 
United States mint at Philadelphia, during the month 
of August, 1836, was $631,400, of which $391,700 was 
in quarter eagles. 
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